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1900 
January — June 



ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS 

SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
RECENT PERIODICALS 



GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

The Development of the Grist-mill. — In R. Arch. XXXVI, 1900, pp. 
17-44 (15 figs.), L. Lindet continues his article on the grist-mill. He 
describes the mills of the Greeks and Romans turned by horses or asses, 
then treats of the hand mill among the Gallo-Romans, the hand mill 
among modern peoples, and, finally, of mechanical mills, the water 
mill, invented probably in the first century before Christ, and the wind- 
mill, which is said to have been imported into France and England 
from the East in the eleventh century, though it may have been in use 
earlier. 

The Representation of the Gallop in Art. — In R. Arch. XXXVI, 
1900, pp. 216-251 (46 figs.), S. Reinach discusses the different attitudes 
given to galloping animals in art. He makes four divisions : (1) the 
■canter, in which one hind foot is on the ground, the other three being in the 
air; (2) the cabre Jle'chi, in which both hind feet are on the ground and 
both fore feet raised high in the air ; (3) the cabre allonge, like the pre- 
ceding, except that the fore feet are raised less high and the whole animal 
is more stretched out, so that the hind feet extend behind the body and the 
fore feet before it ; and (4) the galop volant, in which all four feet are in 
the air and stretched respectively before and behind the body. Of all these 
the first is the only one which instantaneous photography shows to be true 
to nature. The other four attitudes are, to be sure, sometimes taken by 
horses and similar animals, but not in galloping. Assyrians and Egyp- 
tians used only the second and third (the Assyrians only the third) attitudes 
in representing galloping horses. The first attitude (canter) was invented 
in Greece about the middle of the fifth century, and appears in the frieze of 
the Parthenon, but is soon given up in favor of the second attitude. The 
two rearing attitudes (the second and third) are in exclusive use in Roman 
and mediaeval art, and in modern art until the fourth attitude was invented 
{probably by some English engraver), in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. In reality this attitude is peculiar to jumping. The correct rep- 
resentation of the galloping horse has been introduced in art only since 
the artists began to study instantaneous photographs. The article is con- 
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tinued, ibid. pp. 441-150 (15 figs.). A possible connection between Myce- 
naean art and the art called Merovingian is suggested. In Mycenaean art 
the galop volant is constantly represented, often carried so far that the curve 
of the back is concave (galop concave). Numerous examples are given, and 
instances are pointed out in which this art comes in contact with the art of 
other races. 

The Evolution of Decorative Motives. — In the American Architect 
and Builder's News, April 14, 1900, pp. 11-12, Professor Hamlin continues 
his articles on the Evolution of Decorative Motives. The present article 
treats of the spiral scroll in prehistoric, Egyptian, Assyrian, Phoenician, 
and Greek art. The conclusion is that this motive was suggested chief!}' by 
coiled cords and wires, and that it originated independently in the eastern 
and western hemispheres. 

Ivories at the Paris Exposition. — In Gaz. B.-A. XXIII, 1900, pp. 
479-494 (8 figs.), P. Frantz Marcou writes of the ivories gathered- from 
various places and exhibited in the exposition retrospective de Vart francais, 
at the Paris exposition. The objects described range from a Greek box in 
the form of a head of the style of the fifth century b.c. to needle-cases and 
tobacco-boxes of the time of Louis XVI. The styles of the different 
periods from Byzantine times are briefly characterized. 

Engraved Bronzes from Hallstatt. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. Ill, 1900, 
pp. 32-39 (4 figs.), M. Hoernes makes corrections and additions to the 
description of two bronzes already published — the first a vase (No. 25764 
in the inventory of the prehistoric collection of the Royal Museum of Nat- 
ural History), the second a sword-sheath (Mitth. C. C'omm. N. F. I, 4, Taf. ii). 
On the vase has been discovered a double concentric row of figures, previ- 
ously overlooked, the outer line being composed of animals, the inner one 
containing also human figures. The scheme of arrangement recalls the two 
cylixes by Nicosthenes in the Berlin Museum. On the sword-sheath it has 
been found that the group near the point consists of three figures engaged 
in a struggle, and not of two alone, as was supposed. 

Archaeological Comment on the Anthology of Codex Salmasi- 
anus. — In Philologus, LIX, 1900, pp. 305-311, Julius Ziehen comments on 
the following passages of the Anthology of Codex Salmasianus: c. 93, c. 238,. 
c. 247 (with c. 32), c. 310, c. 274, c. 282, c. 319 and 320, c. 356, c. 259, c. 155. 
The article is a continuation of the ' Archaeological Notes on the Latin 
Anthology,' in the Festschrift fiir Otto Benndorf pp. 49 ff. 

On the Topography of the Thracian Bosphorus. — In Jh. Oesterr. 
Arch. I. Ill, 1900, Beiblatt, pp. 74-78 (1 cut), Franz Frh. v. Calice 
offers some corrections to the article on the Thracian Bosphorus in 
the Pauly-Wissowa Bealencyclopadie. 

EGYPT 

Consecration of the Hew Temple of Phtah. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1900, pp. 113-123 (pi.), G. Maspero publishes an inscribed stele from Kar- 
nak. It gives the details of the consecration of a new temple of the Theban 
Phtah by Thutmosis III. This temple was restored by Seti I, and its 
inscriptions defaced by Khuniatu. Maspero studies the inscription in 
detail, noting the parts more or less adroitly restored, and reconstructing, 
so far as possible, the original reading. 
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The "Wooden Box from Kahun. — In Athen. Mitih. XXIV, 1899, p. 
486, F. von Bissing argues that the wooden box from Kahun (Athen. Mitth. 
XXIII, 1898, p. 242) is of the time of Amenophis III or IV, i.e. the end of 
the eighteenth dynasty. He also criticises Petrie's dating of the scarabs in 
Kahun, pp. 31 ft'., and his History, p. 230. 

Greek Titles in Ptolemaic Egypt. — In Rhein. Mus. LV, 1900, pp. 
161-190, Max L. Strack writes of the Greek official titles in the Ptolemaic 
kingdom, deriving his material from papyri and inscriptions. A careful 
list of the numerous titles is given. 

The Southernmost Milliarium in the 'World. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1900, pp. 78-83, Seymour de Ricci publishes a milestone with Greek and 
Latin inscription found in 1895 by Borchardt at Abu-Tarfa, 67 km. south of 
Philae. The inscription is very fragmentary. It is restored to read : 
[Imp (erator) Caes(ar) div(i) Nervae \f(ilius) Nerca Traianus Aug(ustus) | 
Germ(anicus) Dacic(us) lribun(icia~) pot\e~\st(ate) \_VII i~\m\_p(erator) III1] 
co(n)s(ul) V \ p(ater) p(atriae) \ V[ibi\o Maximo \ [p~]raef (ecto) Aeipj(pti) 
\ a Philis XXXI I \ airb &i\5>v | [j«.(t'Aia) 7r(a(roWa>v) A]B . | diro "O [p./3ov\ , | 
ab Om[bo ii] /jl(i\ux.) ir(a<T(ro«a)v) B. It marked the spot 33 miles from Philae 
and 2 miles from Ombos. It is dated by the name of C. Vibius Maximus, 
who was Prefect of Egypt 103 and 104 a.d. 

BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 

Chronological Illusions and Deceptions. — In R. Arch. XXXVI, 
1900, pp. 4-16, J. Oppert attacks and refutes the assumptions made by 
Lehmann in his Zwei Hauptprobleme der altorientalischen Chronologie und ihre 
Losung and adopted by Fossey, R. Arch. XXXIV, 1899, pp. 363 ff. Assyrian 
records are shown to have been arbitrarily used and even altered, while dates 
based upon the assumption of accurate knowledge of Egyptian chronology 
are shown to be of little or no value. 

The Stele from Susa. — An article in the Weekly Times (Loudon), 
January 12, 1900 (cf. 11. Arch. XXXVI, 1900, pp. 149-150), gives the results 
of Father Scheil's study of the Stele from Susa. (Am. J. Arch. 1899, 
pp. 246 ff.) The stele is Babylonian, not Elamite, in origin, and was 
erected by Xaramsin, son of Sargon, king of Akkad, who conquered Elain 
(Anzan) about 3750 B.C. . It was probably erected at Susa by Naramsin 
and afterwards appropriated by the Elamite king Sutruk-nakhunta, who 
probably reigned about 1300 b.c. 

PHOENICIA AND SYRIA 

The Bra of Alexander the Great in Phoenicia — In R. Et. Gr. XII, 

1899, pp. 362-381, Jules Rouvier discusses the era used for dating at Tyre 
and Ace in the fourth and third centuries b.c. He concludes that (1) the 
era of the Seleucidae was not introduced in Phoenicia before the conquest 
of the country by Antiochus III at the beginning of the second century B.C.; 

(2) the cities of Tyre and Ace, in the fourth and third centuries, before 
280, employed an era of Alexander, dating from the battle of Issus, 333 B.C. ; 

(3) all dates on coins of Alexandrian type of Ace and Attic didrachms of 
autonymous types of Tyre are reckoned by this era. 

The Municipal "Honorarium" at Palmyra. — In R. Arch. XXXVI, 

1900, pp. 126-131, Isidore Levy discusses the Palmyrean inscription pub- 
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lished by de Vogue, Syrie centrale, Inscriptions semitiques, No. 95. The 
translation is given as follows : Ligra (?) of the blessed spring. Bolana, 
son of Azizou, son of 'Azizou, son of Se'eila, has made (it) during his two 
epimelesiae ; (the works) have been executed by his care. The em/u-eA^cria 
is a public office. Evidently the Hellenic and Roman custom of the Honora- 
rium — that public officials should erect some building or carry out some 
public improvement for the city — had been introduced at Palmyra. 

ASIA MINOR 

The Water Works of Smyrna. II. — Four distinct constructions 
have been traced which brought water to Smyrna from the south : one from 
Ak Bunar, and the others from nearer hills across the Meles river. The first, 
a covered channel of masonry, leads to the temple of the Acraean Zeus, and 
dates from about 80 a.d. The second, the Osman Aga aqueduct, of similar 
construction, was built in the fifth or sixth century after Christ. It crosses 
the Meles by a picturesque bridge of brick and stone. The Vezir Su aque- 
duct is a line of earthen pipes laid in 1674, at a lower level. These two are 
still in use. Two lines of earthen pipes uniting near the city, which have 
now nearly disappeared, date from Byzantine times. One of them crossed 
the Meles by an inverted siphon. There are rainwater reservoirs in the 
citadel hill, the largest of them probably built by the exiled Greek emperor 
about 1225. Lastly, the upper city is tunnelled with horizontal passages 
leading to the springs in the heart of the hill. (G-. Weber, Jb. Arch. I. 
XIV, 1899, pp. 167-188; 19 cuts.) 

The Historic Topography of Lycia. — In Jh. Oeslerr. Arch. I. Ill, 1900, 
Beiblatt, pp. 37-68, E. Kalinka has a valuable discussion of our present 
knowledge of Lycian topography. The article is republished with some 
alterations from the Kiepert-Festschrift. 

GREECE 
ARCHITECTURE 
Acroteria. — The Temple of Didymaean Apollo. — In R. Et. Gr. XII, 

1899, pp. 438-448, Henri Lechat gives a summary of Benndorf's article 
on the origin of acroteria (Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. II, 1899, pp. 1-51), and of 
Haussoullier's article ' Caligula et le temple d'Apollon Didymeen.' (Rev. de 
philologie, XXIII, 1899, pp. 147-164.) The temple, after being destroyed 
by fire, was begun anew toward the end of the fourth century b.c. The 
work continued, with interruptions, for centuries, but was never finished. 
Inscriptions show that the sculptures and mouldings of the frieze and dentils 
were made between 37 and 41 a.d. 

The Treasuries of Cnidus and Siphnus at Delphi. — B.C.H. XXII, 
1898, pp. 586-593, contains a paper read December 14, 1898, at the French 
School at Athens by Director Homolle on ' The Treasuries of Cnidus and 
Siphnus at Delphi.' (Cf. B.C.H. XX, 1891, pp. 581-602.) The Treasury of 
Siphnus certainly stood near the Treasury of Cnidus, just before those of 
Thebes, Athens, Potidaea, and Syracuse. It was without doubt of marble with 
sculptured decorations. The position of the Theban Treasury can be fixed 
by foundations not far from the Treasury of Cnidus, near which many stones 
with decrees in favor of Thebans have been found. Between these foun- 
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dations and the Treasury of Cnidus are traces of a building. Among the 
fragments of the Treasury of Cnidus have been found those of another 
monument of much the same size and so like it that it is hard to distinguish 
between them. The fragments of caryatids, when brought together, showed 
that there had been four figures, forming two corresponding pairs, and that 
these differed in a number of particulars. All these indications agree with 
our information about the Treasury of Siphnus, while the close resemblance 
to the more magnificent Treasury of Cnidus explains the phrase of Herod- 
otus : ofiota tois 7rAovo-««TaTois. Of interest for the history of architecture 
is the appearance in the sixth century of the caryatid, and the prompt imita- 
tion of the Asiatic by the insular Greeks. 

Ionic Capitals in Asia Minor. — In Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, X, pp. 29 ff., William X. Bates examines the statement made by 
Chipiez in his ' Histoire critique des origines et de la formation des ordres 
grecques ' and repeated by Collignon in his Manuel d'arche'ologie grecque, that 
the volutes of Ionic columns in Asia Minor were generally connected by a 
straight line. Examination of the different Ionic capitals from Asia Minor 
which are known shows that the statement is incorrect. Moreover, in Asia 
Minor, as in Greece proper, the Ionic capitals with volutes connected by a 
denressed line are usual down to about 200 B.C., and after that date those 
with volutes connected by a straight line prevail. 

The Mausoleum of Halicarnassus. — At the March meeting of the 
Berlin Arch. Gesellsch., Adler discussed the Mausoleum. Designed by 
Mausolus himself to be the central feature in his new and well-planned 
coast city, and to embody the perpetual divinity of the founder, it was of a 
character quite foreign to Greek ideals, and owed its extraordinary fame less 
to size than to originality. It was the first great artistic monument in 
which distinct parts were placed one above another. The lion tomb of 
Cnidus and the ' Pericleum ' at Xanthus precede it, while a monument at 
Mylasa, with burial-chamber, open chapel, and pyramid of steps, forming 
three stories, is the best among many imitations. Trendelenburg objected 
to the excessive height, more than fifty feet, assigned to the lower division, 
and favored accepting Hyginus's figures rather than Pliny's for the entire 
height (80 feet as against 140 feet). (Arch. Anz. 1900, pp. 21, 22.) 

The Hellenistic Stage and its Decoration. — A series of proof s resting 
on extant ruins, vase paintings, terra-cottas, and literary allusions shows that 
a scene or stage-background of column-architecture in several stories with a 
box-like stage open only in front, was in use in the theatres from Italy to 
Asia Minor, and from imperial times as far back as the fourth century b.c. 
In the East this stage was placed above the older proscenium with its col- 
umns, 10 to 12 feet high. When adopted in the west it was lower, being 
influenced by the native Italian farce stage, a low platform open at the sides 
and reached from the orchestra by steps. As the legitimate drama developed 
and reached its fixed form in Athens toward the close of the fifth century, 
spreading thence to all parts of the Graeco-Roman world, so its setting, the 
stage, must also have been given its universally accepted form at Athens 
and before 400 b.c. The year 427 marks the point at which the plays them- 
selves change from those appropriately acted in the orchestra to those 
requiring the modern arrangements, including a curtain — for there is 
plain evidence of this as well. From that time tragedy and comedy 
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appeared on what was practically our modern stage. The dithyramb or 
music drama, with its chorus of fifty, continued to be presented in the 
orchestra in front of the proscenium until in Roman times it too retired to 
the stage, leaving the arena to gladiators and wild beasts. (E. Bethe, Jb. 
Arch. I. XV, 1900, pp. 59-81 ; 13 cuts.) 

SCULPTURE 

Heracles and Omphale. — In R. Arch. XXXVI, 1900, pp. 99-114, A. de 
Ridder discusses the bronze group from the acropolis at Athens published 
by him J.H.S. 1896, pp. 401-422 (pis. i, i bis), R. Et. Gr. 1898, pp. 182-183 
(fig.), and more fully discussed by Savignoni, Mon. Antichi, VII, pp. 277— 
376 (pis. viii, ix). He now sees in it a mystic marriage of Heracles with a 
person who appears in the current mythology as Omphale, and in the legend 
and ritual of Cos as a " Thracian woman," daughter of Alciopus, according 
to Plutarch. The story of the conquest of the Meropes at Cos by Heracles, 
his marriage with Alciope or Chalciope, and the birth of her son Thessalus, 
points to northern Greece. The myth reached Cos and, in a somewhat 
different form, Lydia by way of Chalcis. The bronze group, which is of 
Chalcidian origin, represents, then, a purely Greek myth. 

Some Representations of Poseidon. — At the November (1899) meet- 
ing of the Berl. Arch. Gesellsch., K. Wernicke discussed four representations 
of Poseidon : the archaic bronze statue with dedication, recently found near 
Plataea; the onyx cameo at Vienna; an Etruscan scarab marked Nethums, 
in the Cabinet des Medailles ; and a marble statuette in Dresden. He con- 
jectures that the second is copied from the Isthmian cult-statue, probably a 
work of Lysippus, the third from a Greek Theseus, and the last from the 
early Hellenistic bronze statue at Anticyra, in Phocis. (Arch. Anz. 1899, 4, 
pp. 199-201 ; cut.) 

The List of Olympic Victors. — In Hermes, 1900, pp. 141-195, C. Robert 
discusses the list of Olympic victors from Oxyrhynchus (see Am. J. Arch. 
1900, p. 346). After some general remarks on the papyrus fragment 
itself, he treats of the Olympic games and their arrangement, then of the 
information to be derived directly or indirectly from the papyrus concerning 
the history of Greek literature, and finally of the new light thrown on the 
history of Greek art. Each line of the papyrus is carefully discussed, and 
the information from other sources bearing upon the questions raised by the 
new list is critically examined. The activity of Pythagoras of Rhegium is 
seen to extend from at least as early as 480 B.C. to 448, that of Myron from 
(probably) at least as early as 476 to 448, that of Polyclitus to have begun 
as early as 452, probably even before 460. The Hera of Argos is 'therefore 
a work of his old age. Polyclitus and Naucydes were sons of Patrocles. 
Polyclitus had two sons, one of whom was named Patrocles. He in turn 
had a son, the artist Daedalus. That there was a younger Polyclitus is now 
certain. The ascription of works to him and to the elder Polyclitus is dis- 
cussed. It is shown that Canachus and Aristocles belong to the later sixth 
century, while Sostratus belongs before the middle of the fifth century. These 
results are derived from the discovery that Ptolichns was active in 476 b.c. 
Numerous other matters connected with the history of Greek sculpture are 
touched upon or discussed. A brief discussion of the papyrus by H. N. Fowler 
is in the Western Reserve University Bulletin, April, 1900, pp. 28-37. 
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The Parthenon Frieze. — In Jh. Arch. I. XV, 1900, pp. 42-49 (4 cuts), 
W. Passow treats three of the Parthenon slabs with horses, west frieze III 
and XII and north frieze XLII. In each of these groups the reins are held 
not by the rider but by an attendant who stands behind the horse, the posi- 
tion of the fingers showing where the painted reins passed. In the first 
slab, the rider who stands before the horse with head turned away and both 
hands raised, is measuring off the once painted fillet which he is about to 
bind about his head. Bronze or painted fillets ai'e indicated on many of the 
figures. 

A Greek Portrait Statue in the Louvre. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. Ill, 
1900, pp. 78-93 (2 pis. ; 3 process-prints ; 4 cuts), F. Winter publishes the 
statue of a poet which he holds to have its origin in an Attic original of the 
fifth century b.c. A positive identification is not attempted, though it is 
suggested that Ion of Chios may be the poet represented. 

The Hera of Polyclitus. — At a meeting of the Hellenic Society, June 
15, 1900, Charles Waldstein discussed the Hera of Polyclitus. His chief 
purpose was to establish the identification of the " Head of Bacchus " (No. 
140 in the British Museum) with the Hera of Polyclitus by means of an 
Argive coin. Incidentally he discussed other theories, spoke of the ten- 
dency to represent some deities, but not Hera, as youthful after the fifth 
century B.C., and laid stress upon the importance of the sculptures found in 
the American excavations at the Heraeum. (Athen. June 23, 1900.) 

Corinna by Silanion. — In R. Arch. XXXVI, 1900, pp. 169-175 (2 pis.; 
2 figs.), S. Reinach republishes the statuette at Compiegne, previously pub- 
lished by him in R. Arch. XXXIT, 1898, pp. 161-166 (pi. v) (cf. Am. J. 
Arch. Ill, 1899, p. 121), and defends his identification of it with the Corinna-- 
of Silanion against the doubts expressed by Helbig, Fiihrer, 2d ed., Vol. II, 
p. 451, and Amelung, Arndt-Amelung, Einzelverkauf, Nos. 1188 and 1189. 

Meleager after Scopas. — In The Harvard Graduates' Magazine, VIII,. 
1900, pp. 485-489 (pi.), Richard Norton publishes and discusses, under the- 
name of ' The Harvard Meleager,' the armless and legless statue from Santa. 
Marinella (Not. Scavi, 1895, p. 196 ; Reinach, Repertoire de la statuaire,, 
II, p. 555, 6), now in the Fogg Art Museum of Harvard University. The 
head is even better than that in the garden of the Villa Medici, and presum- 
ably more like the original by Scopas. In a note, other acquisitions of the 
museum are mentioned. 

A Statue by Lysippus. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1900, pp. 8 f., S. Reinach, 
after brief mention of the latest number of the Materials for A rchaeology in 
Bulgaria (Sofia, 1899, in Bulgarian) and the inscriptions and reliefs therein 
published, calls attention to the fact that E. Preuner has shown that the 
inscription of the Daochos statues (more particularly of the statue of Hagias) 
at Delphi is identical with an inscription known from the papers of Stackel- 
berg, and that Stackelberg's copy has the signature of the artist Lysippus. 
This copy was made at Pharsalus, and it is probable that the dedicator set 
up duplicate statues at Pharsalus and Delphi. Perhaps the statue at Delphi, 
which is of marble, is a contemporary copy of a bronze original at Pharsalus. 
At any rate, it is clearly of the time and school of Lysippus. 

Alexander's Hunt. — B.C.H. XXII, 1898, pp. 566-569, contains a report 
of a paper read at the French School at Athens on November 30, 1898, by 
P. Perdrizet, on ' The Venatio Alexandri at Delphi.' The ex-voto was dedi- 
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cated by Craterus IT, probably between 300 and his death about 270-265. 
It is certain that neither Lysippus nor Leochares was present. The incident 
may have taken place after the taking of Babylon, but the exact place and 
date are hard to fix. An intaglio of Roman period belonging to Mr. A. J. 
Evans, to be published in J.H.S., has a better claim than any other ancient 
monument to be regarded as a copy of the group at Delphi. 

The Apollo Stroganoff.— In Allien. Mitth. XXIV, 1899, pp. 468-484. 
G. Kieseritzky defends the genuineness of the Apollo Stroganoff against 
Furtwangler (Meisterwerke, pp. 659-662). A support for a partly raised foot 
is found in genuine bronzes in the British Museum and elsewhere. The 
absence of the ancient patina is not strange in a bronze discovered nearly 
one hundred years ago. The Stroganoff bronze was found in a very bad 
condition, and the whole process of its restoration is carefully traced by 
Kieseritzky. Traces of the original gilding still remain. The statue still 
shows traces of the fine engraving, whose absence was said to prove the 
forgery. Careful cleaning has brought to light a rectangular plate belong- 
ing to an ancient correction of a fault in the casting. The break in the 
aegis is perfectly natural. The figure therefore remains an important guide 
in the restoration of the Apollo Belvedere. 

Votive Reliefs representing Nemesis. — At the French School at 
Athens, December 28, 1898, P. Perdrizet discussed 'Greek Votive Reliefs 
representing Nemesis.' Pour reliefs were described: (1) a fragment from 
Gortyna in the British Museum (Catal. I, 794) ; (2) a relief from Piraeus 
in the Louvre. These two have the serpent as an attribute of Nemesis, 
and represent the goddess trampling a man under foot. (3) A relief in 
the Museum of Gizeh, showing the goddess, winged, in a short tunic, 
and attended by a gryphon. She is running or flying as the pursuer of 
crime. (4) The relief of Andriake (Petersen, Reisen in Lykien, II, p. 42) 
does not represent Serapis and Pluto, but rather Nemesis and Tyche, who 
are also more appropriate patrons for a granarium. (B.C.H. XXII, 1898, 
pp. 599-602; pis. xv, xvi.) 

VASES AND PAINTING. 
Geometric Vases from Greece. — In Jb. Arch. I. XIV, 1899, pp. 188- 
215 (55 cuts), S. Wide continues his treatment of geometric vases. (Ill 
Attica.) Attic geometric ware shows two principles of decoration, which 
are often combined, — the horizontal band, to which the meander especially 
belongs, and the panel. The former prevails in the thick-edged " Troezen " 
amphoras, the black-ware amphoras, the large monumental amphoras, and 
the small-necked ewers ; the latter in the wide-necked ewers and the mugs. 
Of the fifty-seven specimens here given, chiefly from the Ceramicus and 
Eleusis, some show Mycenaean patterns and a few have affinities with early 
Attic and Theran ware. The fourth, and concluding, part of Wide's dis- 
cussion is in Jb. Arch. I. XV, 1900, pp. 49-58 (19 cuts). Twenty-one 
specimens, chiefly Attic, of vases influenced by Mycenaean art are discussed. 
Some are distinguished from real Mycenaean ware only by the quality of the 
glaze. The revived geometric art which followed Mycenaean art, less naive 
than the primitive geometric art of Greece and other countries, developed 
four successive styles in Attica so rapidly that all are represented to- 
gether in graves. Comparison of the conventionalized animal forms with 
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the flat metal figures of Olympia perhaps places the later styles not earlier 
than 900 B.C. The entire period was comparatively brief, as the monotony 
of the ornament could not long compete with the more interesting variety 
of motives that were being introduced from the east. 

The Ship on a Geometric Vase. — The ship on a geometric vase pub- 
lished by A. S. Murray, J.H.S. XIX, there called a bireme, is according to 
Pernice a single-tier vessel, with the oars on both sides represented, no 
other vessels being known at the time of geometric vases. The scene is the 
seizure of a woman, possibly mythological. (February meeting Berl. Arch. 
Gesellsch. Arch. Anz. 1900, p. 19.) 

Studies in Older Greek Art, II. — The Caeretan Hydrias. — As the 
Netor vase {Ant. Denk. I, pi. 57) is related to the poros pediments of the 
Acropolis (600-550 B.C.), and the Clazomenae sarcophagi to the treasury of 
the Cnidians at Delphi, so the black-figured hydrias found at Caere closely 
resemble the sculptures of the old temple of Artemis at Ephesus. Literary 
traditions which connect the names of Croesus, Theodorus of Samos, and 
the old Artemisium give the date about 550 B.C., and together with numer- 
ous points of contact in style, suggest Samos as the place of origin of the 
hydrias. A taste for caricature connects them with the widespread Samian 
terra-cottas (Jb. Arch. I. 1899, pp. 73 ff.) and their close study of nature and 
free, pictorial treatment of surfaces, with the old Samian or Fikellura ware. 
(F. Winter, Jb. Arch. I. XV, 1900, pp. 82-92; 6 figs.) 

Boeotian Amphorae -with Reliefs. — In B.C.H. XXII, 1899, pp. 
497-519 (7 cuts), A. de Ridder continues his account of Boeotian amphorae 
with reliefs. (See Am. J. Arch. Ill, 1899, p. 610.) Vase D is similar to C. 
The chief band on the body of the vase shows at the left a warrior driving 
three bulls, in front of them a kneeling warrior ; to meet these persons come 
from the right four warriors with spears. The band above shows four bulls. 
The decoration of the neck is badly preserved. At the top are five cocks. 
The principal decoration shows a warrior, apparently in the act of stabbing 
an opponent. This central figure is almost destroyed, but seems to have 
been behind a tripod. At the right is a woman who seems to have held a 
fillet. The scene is interpreted as Heracles killing Cycnus in the presence 
of the priestess of the Pagasaean Apollo. [C and D are now in the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston.] Vase E is a fragment from the neck of a some- 
what smaller vase, showing the upper part of two women like those on C. 
These vases are decorated by filling in an outline traced by a sharp point, 
and not by the use of moulds. Everything shows that they are made 
in Boeotia. The designs are those found on other Boeotian vases and 
bronzes. The decoration is inspired by metal models. All signs point to 
Chalcis as the source, and this explains the similarity to the works of Thera 
and Rhodes, which are early connected with Boeotia. It is the Mycenaean 
art, rejuvenated by contact with the East. The vases are to be dated about 
600 b.c. 

Amphiaraus on a Corinthian Vase. — In Alhen. Mitth. XXIV, 1899, 
pp. 361-378 (i cuts), F. Studniczka discusses the fragment of a Corinthian 
vase from Aegina, published by Pallat in Alhen. Mitth. XXII, p. 321. The 
man advancing to the right is not Heracles, but is shown by the inscription 
to be Tr)\.ea-Tpo<t>oi, an hitherto unknown name. The winged animals are 
not griffins, but horses, at is shown by the name ®oas, borne by one of the 
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horses of Amphiaraus in the epic. The other inscription could be restored 
Atas, the name of the other horse. As another fragment shows that the 
chariot contained a man and woman, it is probably the bringing home of 
Eriphyle, rather than the departure of Amphiaraus for Thebes, which is 
represented. The fragments confirm Pliny's statement as to the importance 
of Corinth in the early history of Greek painting. Studniczka protests 
against the view that all progress in vase painting comes from the East. 
Under Chalcidian, Corinthian, and Attic influence vase-painting developed 
independently at home, especially in the black-figured technique. The 
abundance of mythical types and scenes, which are almost unknown in 
Asia Minor, is a further proof of this. 

The Aristonophos Vase. — At a meeting of the Oxford Philological 
Society, May 18, 1900, G. C. Richards explained the inscription on the 
seventh century vase from Caere in. the Capitoline Museum by suggesting 
that it be read 'Apurrovoos i-iroL{r))(rtv, the sign between the two omicrons in 
the maker's name being regarded as a superfluous omicron crossed out by a 
line drawn through it. {CI. R. June, 1900, p. 264.) 

The Golden Dog of Zeus. — B.C.H. XXII, 1898, pp. 584-586 (1 cut), con- 
tains a report of a paper read at the French School at Athens, December 14, 
1898, by P. Perdrizet on ' The Golden Dog of Zeus.' The Cretan legend of 
this dog and its theft by Pandarus is represented, as far as known, only on two 
black-figured Attic vases of the end of the sixth century. One is a cup from 
Camirus in the Louvre (Pottier, Vases antiques du Louvre, I, pi. 17 ; Bartlett, 
Hermes, 1898, p. 638). The other is the cover of a pyxis from Boeotia in a 
private collection at Athens. This is published after a drawing of Gillieron. 
It shows, like the Louvre vase, the recovery of the dog by Hermes, and the 
flight of Pandarus, in the presence of the daughters of Pandarus and three 
goddesses, Athena, Hera, and probably Aphrodite or Artemis. 

Two Attic Amphoras in Madrid. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. Ill, 1900, 
pp. 62-72 (4 cuts), P. v. Bieiikowski publishes (1) a black-figured amphora, 
the previous publications of which by Minervini and Brunn are inadequate. 
The vase disappeared for a long time, but in 1882 it was found to be in the 
archaeological Museum at Madrid. The technique is that of the last decades 
of the sixth century B.C., and the specimen is an excellent one. The subject 
of the scene on the front of the vase is the slaughter of Eurytus and his sons 
by Heracles. On the back Heracles is represented feasting. The other vase 
(2) is an amphora signed by Andocides. Drawings of this have already been 
published by R. Norton, Am. J. Arch., First Series, Vol. XI, figs. 3 and 4. 

The Birth of Plutus on a Vase from Rhodes. — In R. Arch. XXXVI, 
1900, pp. 87-98 (cut), S. Reinach publishes the chief painting on an Attic 
amphora found on the slope of the Acropolis of Rhodes in 1894, now in the 
museum at Constantinople. The work is somewhat careless, but good. 
Gilding is freely used, and there are touches of white. The vase belongs 
to the last years of the fifth century B.C. Gaia, rising from the bottom of 
the picture, holds up an infant, seated on a cornucopia, to Demeter. Other 
persons present are Cora, Aphrodite, Triptolemus, seated in his chariot, 
Hermes, Iacchus, and two females, possibly Peitho and Hecate. The scene 
is the birth of Plutus. The infant and the Demeter resemble the Plutus 
and Eirene of Cephisodotus. Probably Cephisodotus was inspired by some 
painting which also served as inspiration for the vase painter. 
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A Laocoon Scene. — The Laocoon vase fragments published in the 
Mon. Antichi, 1899, by M. Jatta give the scene in the sanctuary of the Thym- 
braeau Apollo, after the death of the two sons. The serpents are twined 
about the statue of the god while the father and the mother with raised axe 
are present. The influence of Sophocles's tragedy is evident, (ft. Engel- 
mann, Berl. Arch. Gesellsch. November, 1899, Arch. Anz. 1899, p. 197.) 

The Use of the Feather in Greek Vase-painting. — The raised line of 
glaze found chiefly in the outlines of red-figured vases, often a double line 
with a slight groove between the parts, was undoubtedly put on with a 
painter's feather, one of the very small and nearly symmetrical pointed feath- 
ers which grow, one on each wing, on some birds of the snipe and swallow 
families. This instrument, probably of Ionic or island origin, and not un- 
known in black-figured technique, was first systematically adopted in Athens 
as a part of the red-figured apparatus by Andocides. It was used, like the 
stylus in black-figured work, to define parts of the contours and for lines 
within the figures. Its use is especially characteristic of the best period of 
the severe style. A vase-painter using the feather instrument is represented 
on a fragmentary cylix, probably by Euphronius, in the possession of the 
writer. (P. Hartwig. Jb. Arch. I. XIV, 1899, pp. 147-167 ; 1 pi. ; 6 cuts.) 

Summaries of Articles on Vase Paintings. — In R. lit. Or. XII, 1899, 
pp. 487-494, Henri Lechat, in his ' Bulletin archeologique, 1 gives summa- 
ries of five articles on vase paintings : (1) G. Karo, ' Notes on Amasis and 
Ionic Black-figured Pottery' (J.H.S. XIX, 1899, pp. 135-164; pis. v, vi). 
(2) C. Robert, 'sopra i vasi di Polignoto' (Mon. Antichi, IX, 1899, pp. 
5-30; pis. i-iii). Robert publishes and discusses three vases signed by 
Polygnotus, an Attic vase painter of the fifth century, belonging to a set of 
painters later than Euphronius, but not yet influenced by the works of the 
great Polygnotus and other artists of his time. (3) R. C. Bosanquet, 
'Some Early Funeral Lekythoi' (J.H.S. XIX, 1899, pp. 169-184; pis. ii, 
iii). (4) E. Petersen, 'Die Geburt der Aphrodite' (Rom. Mitth. XIV, 1899, 
pp. 154-162; pi. vii). (5) M. Jatta, 'Di una pittura vascolare riferibile al 
mito di Laocoonte ' (Mon. Antichi, IX, 1899, pp. 193-200 ; pi. xv), on a red- 
figured vase from Ruvo in the Jatta collection. (See above.) 

Thymiateria. — In TS^. 'Ap X . 1899, pp. 233-238, K. Kourouniotes pub- 
lishes (2 figs.) a round, wide-mouthed vase of the form called Kothon in the 
museum at Athens. Where it was found is not known. The form is that 
of vases explained as thymiateria (incense-vases) by Pernice, Jb. Arch' I. 
1899, pp. 60 ft. This explanation is incorrect. Such vases are always rep- 
resented as covered when they occur in vase-paintings, nor is any smoke 
represented as issuing from them. In the extant specimens of such vases 
there is no trace of use as censers. 

Paintings on Marble. — In R. Et. Or. XII, 1899, pp. 483-487, Henri 
Lechat gives a summary of C. Robert, Kentaurenkatnpf und Tragodienscene, 
zwei Marmorbilder aus Herculanum, nebxt einem Excurs uber das Heraklesbild 
in Casa del Centenario (22™ Hallisches Winckelmannsprogramm, 1898, 44 pp. ; 
2 pis.). The first painting represents the battle of the centaurs and 
Lapithae, and the original of it is ascribed by Robert to Zeuxis or his school 
not long before 400 B.C. The second painting goes back to an original of 
the second half of the fifth centuiy b.c. The scene represented is, according 
to Robert, that of Euripides, Hippolytus, 704 ff. 
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INSCRIPTIONS 

'PAkos in Attic Inscriptions. — la Homer and elsewhere pa*os and 
pamov mean rags, ragged clothing. In the temple-inventories of Artemis 
Brauronia {C.I. A. II, 2, pp. 108-135) paicos signifies any article of clothing. 
The dedication of these had to do with the ceremonies performed by young 
girls entering upon womanhood. (A. Mommsen, Philologus, LVIII, 1899, 
pp. 343-347.) 

The Catalogues of Victors at the Dionysia and Lenaea, C.I. A. II, 
977. — In the American Journal of Philology, XX, 1899, pp. 384-405, Edward 
Capps discusses the inscriptions giving lists of Victors at the Dionysia and 
Lenaea, with especial attention to the chronological data contained in them. 
A more detailed series of ' Chronological Studies in the Greek Tragic and 
Comic Poets,' by the same author, is published in the same Journal, XXI, 
1900, pp. 38-61. Here the dates of many poets are discussed and fixed. 

Athens and Olynthus in 384-383 B.C. — In CI. R. June, 1900, pp. 
279-281, G. F. Hill finds that the inscription C.I.A. II, No. 105, relating to 
a treaty between Athens and Olynthus, belongs to the year 384-383 B.C., not, 
as assumed by others, to 351-350. The decree C.I.A. II, 1056 does not 
belong to the same year. 

The Athenian Poet Antiphon. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. Ill, 1900, pp. 
93-98 (2 process prints), A. Wilhelm attempts to restore two fragmentary 
epigrams by the poet Antiphon which are inscribed on two bases found in 
the Asclepieum at Athens. The first is published in the Diibner Anthology, 
III, 216. The second has hitherto remained unnoticed. • They both concern 
the sons of one Glaucias. The family were Acharnians. 

Hermes Poloneios. — In the Catalogue of the Epigraphic Museum at 
Athens [Kai-aXoyos tov iv A8-gvais iinypacpiKov Mov<reibu], I, 1, No. 124 of 
Eiriypa<f>al ori ^aXKco/naTiov is read by Wolters, Htp/juov : iroXovuov : [ti] |fie(ns 
AAA. S. N. Dragoumes reads : Hepp.ov : iroXovetov : [v|«]p.«ns AAA. He 
interprets it as a OearpiKov mvaKiov of the priest of Hermes n-oXdi/tios 
(VoXovifios or wuXovveios), i.e. Hermes jroXuax^cX^s, comparing the Ionic 
onfi'os = w<t>ikipo$, and Hesychius s.v. vip.rj(TK 6eas- (Athen. Mitlh. XXIV, 
1899, pp. 455-457 ; 1 cut.) 

"Iinros in Eretrian Proper Names. — In Hermes, XXXV, 1900, pp. 326- 
331, F. Bechtel gives a list of the Eretrian names compounded with imros. 
These are far too many to be the result of accident, and point to the interest 
the Eretrians felt in horses. (Cf. Arist. Polit. 4, 3, p. 1289b, 36.) 

Inscriptions from Acraephiae. — In B.C.H. XXIII, 1899, pp. 193-205, 
Paul Perdrizet continues his publication of the inscriptions of Acraephiae. 
The article contains eight complete military lists, and notes on one already 
published (B.C.H. XXIII, 1899, p. 93). A list of new or striking names is 
given. The contemporary archons of Acraephiae and of the Boeotian federa- 
tion are given, and a tentative arrangement of the lists is attempted. They 
belong at the end of the third and beginning of the second century, and the 
latest is earlier than the destruction of Haliartus (171 B.C.) The probable 
free population of Acraephiae appears to have been about two thousand. 

Finances and Chronology of Delphi. — At the meeting of the French 
School at Athens December 28, 1898, Director Homolle presented 'Epi- 
graphic Notes on the Financial Administration and the Chronology of the 
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City of Delphi in the Fourth Century.' The chronology rests entirely on 
inscriptions and particularly on the accounts of the treasurers contained in 
two texts furnishing the names of twenty-two archons. (Cf. B.C.H. XX, 
1896, pp. 197 ff., XXI, 1897, pp. 321-344, 477-496.) The list, however, 
contains lacunae, and these can only be determined from the accounts 
themselves. The documents contain the current accounts of the roorroiot 
with the treasury of Delphi. They have on hand when the series of docu- 
ments begins 85,000 Aeginetan drachmas. The accounts are balanced at 
irregular intervals, which seem to coincide with a change in the raon-oids of 
Delphi. Under the archon Charixenus the college was reorganized, and the 
whole management placed in the hands of two Delphians. Under Pleiston 
a new system is introduced, and thirty minae are paid the vaorrotoi each year, 
which would exhaust their balance in the hands of the state in twenty-one 
and a half years. This change indicates that the time of extraordinary 
expenses has passed, and the vaos-oiot can estimate their annual expenses 
more accurately. The series of archons from Pleiston to Ma'imalus is con- 
tinuous. The connection of these events with the contemporary history is 
also considered. 

The second part of the paper is devoted to the chronology of the period, 
and brings a revision of some of the results obtained by Bourguet. The first 
series is as follows : Argilius, 358-357 ; Pleracleius, 357-356 (these are the 
latest dates) ; Aristoxenus, 356-355 ; Hierinus, 355-354 ; Nicon, 354-353 ; 
Antias, 353-352; Theucharis, 352-351. There may be a gap between the 
first three names. After Theucharis there is a gap until the series 
Damoxenus-Aristonymus, which is now dated from 345-339. This brings 
Palaius in 339-338, and Damochares in 338-337. Theon is placed in 336- 
335, and possibly Ornichidas was archon in 337-336. Dion's archonship is 
in 335-334, and probably Charixenus belongs in 334-333. Caphis's date is 
settled by the Phocian payment as 331-330. Between Caphis and Pleiston 
the temple was completed. Hence Etymondas was archon 327-326, and 
Thebagoras 326-325. Probably then the archons from Eribas to Maimalus 
occupy the years 325-315, and the accounts of the vaotroiot cover the period 
from 358-315. 

An appendix discusses (1) The accounts of the vaon-oioi. Two sources are 
known ; the accounts of the treasury of the college, and the account of the 
fund deposited with the city of Delphi. The former account is shown to 
include the latter, the yaoiroiot reckoning the sums drawn from the city in 
their receipts, and accounting for them in their expenses. (2) The accounts 
of the vaoTTOioC and the Sacred War. The composition of the college and its 
activity from 356-351 is shown to accord with the course of events in the 
war. (3) The Delphian vacnroioi. The representative of Delphi is the 
eponymus of the college during his term, and holds the presidency. A list 
of those known is given, and it is pointed out that the vaonroicn disappears 
f i'om the Delphian inscriptions about the time in the second century when 
the priests of Apollo become of importance in the chronology. They seem 
to have succeeded to the position of the vacmotoi. (4) The date of the 
TlvOtovTicai of Aristotle and Callisthenes is further fixed by an entry in the 
accounts of the archonship of Caphis (331-330), which seems to refer to its 
engraving. The work was probably completed before 334, dedicated between 
334-331, and officially published in 331-330. (5) The date of the statues of 
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Daochus and his family is fixed between 338 and 334, when Daochus was 
heiromnemon of the Thessalians, with the exception of one year (335), 
during the revolt against Alexander. (B.C.H. XXII, 1898, pp. 602-633.) 

Monetary Monograms and Artists' Signatures at Delphi. — The 
publication of the Inscriptions of Delphi is continued in B.C.H. XXIII, 
1899, pp. 374-388, by Th. Homolle. The article contains : (1) Decrees with 
monetary monograms. Two of Pellene bear the monogram TTE, and one 
of Arcadia the monogram /R. Homolle believes that the dolphins on the 
decree for Ecephylus have reference to the trade or cult of Apollo at Pellene. 
(2) Signatures of artists. These include Cresilas of Cydonia, Antiphanes of 
Argos, Daedalus, son of Patrocles of Sicyon, Satyrus of Paros (cf. Vili. VII, 
praef. 12), Sopatrus of Demetrias, and Lycus, son of Satyrus, whose date is 
fixed at about 300 b.c. by the rest of the inscription, which seems to belong 
to the offering of the Phocians after the raising of the siege of Elatea by 
Olympiodorus (Paus. X, 18, 7 ; 34, 3). Lycus is not mentioned by Loewy or 
Overbeck. 

New Delphian Archons. — In B.C.H. XXIII, 1899, pp. 353-369, E. 
Bourguet adds three names to the list of the Delphian archons of the fourth 
century. Accepting the dates Theon, 336-335; Dion, 335-334, and Caphis, 
331-330, he fixes the years of office of Lycinus and Bathyllus from 334-332, 
though the order is uncertain. The archon for 332-331 is still unknown. 
Eribas was in office between Charixenus (330-329) and Pleiston (328-327). 
Bourguet is inclined to place the archonship of Thebagoras in the vacant 
year 332-331. 

The Decree in Honor of Aristotle. — Witkowski proposes to restore in 
line 10 of the Delphian decree in honor of Aristotle for a[7ro TvAi'Sa k. t. A..], 
d[|u.<£dTepa w] iKr)KOTo>v to. YlvOia, referring to the musical and gymnastic 
contests. (B.C.H. XXII, 1898, p. 598.) 

Epitelos, Son of Soinomus. — In B.C.H. XXII, 1898, p. 519, T. 
H(omolle) publishes a proxeny decree of the Delphians in honor of an 
Athenian, Epiteles, son of Soinomus, who is mentioned in C.I. A. II, 181, 
where the father's name is incorrectly restored. The latter decree is of 
323 B.C., and the Delphian decree is probably of about the same date. 

The Senatus Consultnm from Delphi. — In B.C.H. XXIII, 1899, pp. 
303-316, G. Colin completes his discussion of the senatus consultum from Del- 
phi. He discusses first the preamble, then the language, and concludes that 
the document confirms Foucart's theory that these acts of the Senate were 
translated into Greek in Rome. Among other examples showing the work 
of a Roman are tl ripioT-qtrav, obviously for quod rogaverunt, and <5 tXaaaov 
for quominus. The archon Dionysius of Athens mentioned is shown to be 
Dionysius /otra Tlapaiiwov, already assigned to this year 112-111 by Ferguson. 

Epidaurian Inscriptions. — Chr. Blenkenburg's fourth article on 'Epi- 
daurische Weihgeschenke ' (Ath. Mitlh. XXIV, 1899, pp. 378-397) discusses 
a set of marks found on altars and bases at Epidaurus. They consist of a 
symbol enclosed in a circle, accompanied by numbers, which are always less 
than one hundred. These symbols and numbers seem contemporary and 
late, probably of the fourth century after Christ. The symbols show the 
god to whom the stone is dedicated. The numbers refer to an inventory. 
An alphabetical list of the divinities and cuts of thirty-five symbols are 
given. 
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At the French School at Athens, December 28, 1898, Cavvadias discussed 
two inscriptions relative to the worship of Apollo and Asclepius at Epidaurus. 
They are now published in To Upbv tov 'Ao-kAjjttiov iv 'EirtSav/xp, p. 186, 
No. 1, and are as follows : 

[Tot 'A7rdAAoi'i Ovtv f3ov t\po-€va koI hofj.ova.OK j8o|v epcrtva im to fjofiov 
to] I 'A7rdAAo[i>os] Ta[Ira] 0[y€V k] |<u KaXaiSa. Tat AaTOt Ka|t Taprd/UTi aAAav 
<ptpv\a.v Tot Oioi KpiOav p.i8i fj.fj.vov 2 irvpov h€p.i8ifj.p.\vov olvov htp.iTtuxv Ka|i 

TOO-O-KcAos TOV f$o6s TO\v TTplXTOV TO 8' O-TtpOV 0-««|XoS TOl la.pOfJ.fJ.vdpXJVt'i \ <$>lp6- 

<r0o tov SevTtpov jS'oos tois dotoots 86vro | to o-Ktkos to 8' aT€pov o-K|e'Aos tois 
(jipovpoii 8oV|to Kai T(v8ocr0i8ui. 

Tot 'Ao-o-KAan-toi 6wv po\v Ipatva koI hofiovdois | f$ov Ipo-cro kox hofJX>vda\K 
fiov OiXtiav cirt tov f3\op.ov tov ' Avo-KXairiov Ovt\v TaJra Kat KaAai'Sa a.v6\ivTO 
toi 'Ao-icAan-toi <j>ep\vav KpiOav jJ.t8ijJ.jJ.vov 2 | irvpov htp.i8iiJ.fj.vov olv\ov htfjxTtiav 
o-KtAos to | irpaTOv jSoos Trapdevro t|[oi] #101 to 8' a.T€pov toi l\[apo]p.vdp.ovts 

<i>l[p6o-~\$0 T\\_OV 8t]vT€pO TOtS aOl8oi| [s 80VT0] TO 8 S.T€OOV To[tS | <ppOVp6is 

86vto Kat Tti'loW&'Sta ] . 

The inscriptions belong to the latter part of the fifth century. The 
mention of the singers is new, and shows the importance of music in 
this ritual. Cavvadias believes that these daily hymns to Asclepius have 
had a direct influence upon the Christian liturgy. (B.C.H. XXII, 1898, 
pp. 598-599.) 

The New Inscription from Olympia. — In Eranos, III, 1899, pp. 129- 
148, O. A. Danielsson gives the text of the inscription Jh. Oesterr. Arch. 1. 1, 
pp. 197 ff., Beiblatt, pp. 197 f. (cf. Am. J. Arch. Ill, 1899, p. 309, where, in 
line 1, <pvya8tir)p. should be read for <pvya8ur}i) , with commentary on the 
dialect and meaning. 

The Theatre of Perinthus-Heraclea.— B.C.H. XXII, 1898, pp. 593-598 
(1 cut), contains a paper by Seure on 'The Theatre of Perinthus-Heraclea,' 
read before the French School at Athens, December 14, 1898. In Jh. Oesterr. 
Arch. I. 1898, I, Beiblatt, pp. 9 ff., Kalinka published a fragment of an in- 
scription built into the old metropolitan church of Heraclea. His restoration 
is incorrect ; and the inscription refers, not to a temple of Hadrian, but to a 
Trpoo-Ktjvtov and aydXpaTa belonging to a theatre. Traces of a large theatre 
are visible near the town. 

Pizos in Thrace. —In B.C.H. XXII, 1898, pp. 520-557 (pi. ii), G. Seure 
continues his account of the emporium of Pizos in Thrace. (See Am. J. Arch. 
1899, pp. 627 f.) He discusses the edict in detail, showing that it is a special 
application of a political system of the Roman empire. He adds an examina- 
tion of the proper names of Pizos. Of 171 inhabitants, 148 are Thracian, 4 
Greek, and 15 Roman, the latter showing chiefly names known as common 
among soldiers. 

Dionysus Inscription from Naxos. — In Hermes, XXXV, 1900, pp. 
339 f., F. Hiller von Gaertringen puts together the inscriptions published by 
A. de Ridder, B.C.H. XXI, 1897, 20, 2 and 23, 8, and reads: [E]i0v[s Jord- 
vcu x~\\opov [Kat] o(i)[Aas Ov]]eo-0a[i A]iovuo-[a>i] | Kpov [tangos. 

Two Inscriptions from Paros. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. Ill, 1900, pp. 
75-78 (1 cut), A. Wilhelm discusses, with publication of facsimiles, the Parian 
inscription published by Dittenberger, Sylloge*, 415. The interpretation of 
the inscription is furthered by a Latin version of it here published. A copy 
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of this (the original is now destroyed) was made years ago by Mr. M. K. 
Krispi at Parikia. 

On the so-called Columna Xanthica. — O. Benndorf, in Jh. Oesterr. 
Arch. I. Ill, 1900, pp. 98-120 (6 process prints; 16 cuts), has a study of this 
column with reference to its form, and an interpretation of the Greek in- 
scription. The form of the monument is essentially the same as that of the 
so-called " Harpy Tomb." The, date of the Greek inscription is about the 
middle of the fifth century b.c. The political conditions in Lycia, growing 
out of the Sarnian war, 440-439 b.c, might account for such a revolt of the 
Lycians against Greek ideas as the inscription implies. 

A Decree of the People of Ephesus. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. Ill, 1900,. 
pp. 1-8 (1 process print), Th. Mommsen publishes a decree in honor of An- 
toninus Pius, found in the theatre at Ephesus. The special interest of the 
inscription lies in the proclamation of the Proconsul L. Venuleius Aproni- 
anus, which is appended to the decree. By this each citizen is to receive a 
grant of money from the public treasury on the recurring birthdays of the 
emperor. The governmental relations between the Roman governors and 
the peoples of the provincial towns are discussed. Reference is made to 
the inscriptions from Rhodiapolis of the Opramoas monument; and in 
opposition to the editors of these inscriptions, Loewy and Heberdey, the 
identity of the office of Avuuxpury; with that of 'Ap^upcin tS>v Se/SaoTW 
is maintained. 

Antioch of the Chrysaoreans. — In R. Et. Gr. XII, 1899, pp. 345-361, 
Maurice Holleaux discusses the Delphic inscription (B.C.H. 1894, pp. 239,. 
243), mentioning the irdXis d rwv &vrioj(iu>v ru>v «k tov Xpvtraope'tov !0v£os- 
He finds that the inscription belongs to the last years of the third century,, 
and that the place referred to is Alabanda in Caria. The grounds for this 
belief are given, with discussion of the history of the time. 

An Hian Inscription. — The inscription in Schliemann's Ilios, p. 704 
(cf. Haussoullier, Rev. de Philol. XXIII, p. 166), is published in a corrected 
text by Alfred Bruckner, who argues that it is not a list of state debtors in 
general, but rather of senators who owe fines for non-attendance at meeting* 
of the council. (.4 then. Mitth. XXIV, 1899, pp. 451-454.) 

Pergamene Inscriptions. — In A then. Mitth. XXIV, 1899, pp. 485-486, 
M. Frankel publishes some brief notes on the inscriptions from Pergamon, 
published by Conze and Schuchhardt in their report on the recent explora- 
tions (Athen. Mitth. XXIV, 1899, pp. 97 ff.). 

Inscriptions of Asia Minor and Scythia. — In R. lit. Gr. XII, 1899, 
pp. 382-391, A. E. Contoleon publishes twenty-seven Greek inscriptions. Of 
these, twenty-six are from Asia Minor. One is an honorary decree from 
Magnesia on the Maeander, mentioning, among other things, the coinage of 
small currency. The inscriptions are, for the most part, fragmentary, and 
their contents honorary, dedicatory, or sepulchral. No. 27, from Tomi 
(Kustendje), is the epitaph, in irregular elegiacs, of a native of Syria who 
had held several offices — including that of Trovrapxns — at Tomi. 

The Calendar of the Province of Asia. — In Hermes, XXXV, 1900, pp. 
332-338, H. Dessau discusses the calendar of the province of Asia in the light 
of the inscription recently found at Priene (Mitth. Athen. 1899, pp. 275 ff.). 
Among other things, he finds that the oration wrongly ascribed to St. John 
Chrysostom (Migne, Patrolog. Gr. 59, 746 ff.) belongs to the year 387 a.d. 
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In the intercalary year, 388, the added day was inserted not later than the 
sixth month, probably, as in the time of Augustus, in that month. 

A Thracian Tombstone from Olbia. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. Ill, 1900, 
Beiblatt, pp. 80-84 (1 fig.), E. v. Stern publishes the sepulchral inscription 
of a Thracian, Dizazelmis, the son of Seuthes. The formation of the un- 
common name, the existence of which had already been suspected by 
Tomaschek (Arch. Ep. Mitth. XV, 107, note 54), is discussed. 

New Incantation Tablets. — In Rhein. Mus. LV, 1900, pp. 232-271, R. 
Wiinsch publishes twenty Greek and Latin devotiones or curses inscribed on 
tablets of lead and other material. These tablets had been published in vari- 
ous periodicals, and are here collected and discussed, forming a supplement to 
the author's Defixionum tabellae Atticae and Sethianische Verfluchungs-Tafeln. 
The same author, ibid. pp. 62-85, comments upon some Attic curse-tablets 
published by E. Ziebarth, Nachrichlen d. K. ges. d. Wiss. zu Gottingen, Phil.- 
hist. Klasse,"l899, pp. 105-135. Two of these (Nos. 21 and 22) are further 
discussed and republished by Otto Hoffmann, Philologus, LIX, 1900, pp. 201- 
205, who ascribes to them Arcadian origin and a date not later than the 
third century B.C. Some later curse formulae (of Christian times) are dis- 
cussed by W. Drexler, Philologus, LVIII, 1899, pp. 594-616. 

Epigraphical Notes. — In B.C.H. XXIII, 1899, pp. 340-352, P. Perdrizet 
publishes some epigraphical notes, partly correction and comment, and partly 
new inscriptions. From Salonica are five sepulchral inscriptions. The 
villa Bitzos, near by, contains many inscriptions and sculptures ; among the 
former, a hitherto unpublished list of names, apparently of ephebi. From 
Amphissa are two gravestones from the necropolis. C.I.G.S. Ill, 319, 321, 
and 322 have been unnecessarily corrected by Dittenberger. The Asclepieum 
was on the slope of a hill, and once contained a wall covered with decrees of 
manumission. Fragments of two such decrees are published. There are evi- 
dences that marbles have been brought from Delphi to Salona, e.g. C.I.G.S. 
Ill, 324. The notes from Delphi deal with inscriptions already published. 
The proxeny decree for Ecephalus of Pellene (B.C.H. XXI, 1897, pp. 578) 
is given in its complete form. The others discussed are B.C.H. XX, 1896, 
p. 467 ; XXI, 1897, pp. 414, 415, 419 ; XXII, 1898, p. 262. From Athens is 
published a fragment from the fourth century. It appears to be part of a 
list of prytanes. 

New Readings in Greek Inscriptions. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. Ill, 
1900, pp. 40-62, A. Wilhelm discusses passages in the following inscrip- 
tions: C.I.A. II, 1061; IV, 2, 2773"; C.I.G.S. I, 119, 3078; I.G.S. I., 217, 
644, 757; /. G. Ins. I, 58, 925; ibid. II, 5, 12, 16, 294, 511; ibid. Ill, 104; 
Gr. Dialekt-Inschr. 1658, 3440; Dittenberger, Sylloge 2 , 258, 260, 261 ; Dumont- 
Homolle, Melanges d'arche'ologie, p. 448, note 110 b29 ; Fouilles d'Epidaure 
2 = Gr. Dial.-Inschr. 3340 ; Heberdey, Opramoas, III, G, lines 2 f. ; VII, C, lines 
13 ff.; VIII, D, lines 13 ff.; IX, G, lines 10 f.; XII, D, line 2; XII, F, line 
9; XIII, E, line 11; XVIII, E, line 7; XX, D, line 6; Kiepert's Festschrift, 
225; Athen. Mitth. 1881, p. 304; ibid. 1898, p. 496; B.C.H. 1882, pp. 452, 
461; ibid. 1885, p. 146; ibid. 1889, p. 183; Michel, Recueil a" inscriptions 
grecques, 510; R. Et. Gr., 1897, p. 304; Revue de Philosophic, 1899, p. 149; 
Schliemann, Troja, p. 262. 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Athenian Topography. — In Berl. Phil. W. March 3, 17, and 24, 1900, 
A. Milchhoefer discusses some points of Athenian topography in connection 
with the so-called Theseum. March 3, he remarks that the inscriptions 
relating to the cult of Hephaestus were found in the eastern and north- 
eastern part of the city, not near the so-called Theseum. He then criticises 
Sauer's reconstruction of the lost pediment sculptures and his interpretation 
of the extant metopes and friezes. Having shown that these sculptures can 
hardly have belonged to the Hephaesteum, he interprets the eastern frieze 
as Apollo in conflict with the Thracian Eleusinians. A scholium on Iliad 
XVIII, 483 ff. (Schol. Town.ed. Maass, II, p. 271) mentions among these 
Clytius, the son of the Cyclops Agriopes. Apollo as slayer of the Cyclopes 
is discussed. The western frieze is clearly associated with Apollo. The 
conclusion is, that the so-called Theseum is the temple of Apollo Patrous. 
The articles of March 17 and 24 are devoted to showing that the Stoa Basi- 
leios has not been found near the "Theseum," that the KoAiovos dyopaios 
must be placed much farther east, and that all the hints of Pausanias, 
Philostratus, and other ancient writers, as well as the results of recent ex- 
cavations, go to prove that the "Theseum" is not the Hephaesteum, but 
rather the temple of Apollo Patrous. 

The Site of Ancient Athens. — In CI. R. June, 1900, pp. 274-279, A. 
W. Verrall discusses Thucydides II, 15, and finds that he asserts that (1) 
Athens before Theseus might be identified with the acropolis, if that name 
were taken largely ; (2) the portion of it, which was external to the acrop- 
olis proper, comprised the southwestern slope by which the citadel was 
approached; and (3) this external portion can in no case cover any ground 
which might not, in a loose and popular way of speaking, be regarded as 
actually pertaining to and included in the acropolis itself. The results of 
recent excavations are found to agree with these statements. The sanctuary 
of Zeus Olympius mentioned by Thucydides is not the one on the site of the 
Olympieum of Pisistratus and Hadrian. 

The Topography of Delphi. — At the French School at Athens, Novem- 
ber 30, 1898, Director Homolle spoke on ' The Topography of the Sanctuary 
of Delphi,' with special reference to his previous discussion of this subject, 
and the article by Bulle and Wiegand. (See B.C.H. XXI, 1897, pp. 275 ff., 
XXII, 1898, pp. 328 ff.) The special subject was the arrangement of the 
monuments on the Sacred Way from the Bull of Corcyra to the ex-voto of 
Tarentum. While agreeing in part with Bulle's arrangement, Homolle pro- 
poses a new arrangement, which leaves on the left side of the way only the 
trophy of Aegospotami and the statues of the Epigoni. It is also pointed 
out that the present course of the Sacred Way was apparently adopted after 
460 b.c, and as the trophy of Marathon was erected after the new way was 
built, it is probably to be connected with Cimon's victories and may well 
be the work of Phidias. (B.C.H. XXII, 1898, pp. 572-579.) 

Thessalian Topography. — In the Annual of the British School at Athens, 
V, pp. 20-25 (sketch map), C. D. Edmonds identifies the following sites 
lying close to the Peneus from Trikkala to Larissa: Ancient Pelinna is. 
modern Palaeo-Gardiki, ancient Limnaeon modern Kortiki, ancient Asterion 
or Peiresiae modern Vlokho, ancient Pharcadon modern Klokoto, ancient 
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Atrax modern SidheroPeliko, ancient Phacion modern Alifaka, ancient 
Phaestus modern Zarkos. 

The Homeric Thorax. — At a meeting of the Oxford Philological Society, 
May 18, 1900, J. L. Myres explained the line, koX 8ia 6<i>pr)i«y; woXvSat&iKov 
r/prjpeuTTo as a reference to the scale-armor worn in the Mycenaean age. The 
line, although an interpolation in the places where it occurs, is probably of 
early composition. (CI. R. June, 1900, p. 264.) 

The Mouth-piece of the av\6$. - - In Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 
X, pp. 19 ff., Albert A. Howard shows that the passage in Theophrastus 
describing the way in which the mouth-piece of the awXos was made, is really 
more detailed than has been supposed. The mouth-piece described by 
Theophrastus was a double reed of the kind used in the modern bassoon, 
and was made in the same way as it is to-day. The length of the strip of 
cane from which the mouth-piece was made, as given by Theophrastus, is 
about twice the known length of the mouth-piece, but this difficulty may be 
cleared up if we imagine that the cane was doubled upon itself as it is to-day, 
and as Theophrastus implies it was in antiquity. 

Greek Shoes in the Classical Period. — In Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, X, pp. 57 ff., Arthur A. Bryant discusses the passages in writers 
of the fifth and fourth centuries B.C., bearing upon Greek shoes. He takes 
up the subject under five headings, discussing in turn the custom of wearing 
shoes in ancient Greece, the social position of the shoemaker, the process of 
tanning, the tools used, and finally the different kinds of shoes. Wherever 
there is sufficient evidence he tries to establish the form of each kind of shoe 
of which the name has been preserved. An index of the words used in con- 
nection with the shoemaker's trade, with references to the passages where 
they are found, follows the article. 

The Symbolism of the Apple in Classical Antiquity. — In Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology, X, pp. 39 ff., Benjamin O. Foster discusses the 
symbolism of the apple as shown by passages in Greek and Latin writers. 
He shows that the apple was associated with Aphrodite and sometimes with 
other gods, as Dionysus and Ge, as a symbol of fruitfulness, and from that 
it came to be used as a love token. He suggests that the original associa- 
tion of Aphrodite and the apple may have been due to accident arising out 
of the worship of the goddess of love and the apple tree together. No 
attempt is made to distinguish between the different fruits which went 
under the name of itxjXov. 

The Ancient Long Jump. — Phayllus's record of fifty-five Greek feet in 
the long jump at Delphi, and that of Chionis of fifty-two feet at Olympia, 
are so greatly beyond any human proficiency in single jumping, even with 
weights, that the ancient contest must have been a threefold jump. This 
would require a specially constructed ground, with a soft bed for the final 
alighting, but firm footing in other parts, such as is actually found in the 
palaestra at Olympia and at Eretria, but not in the stadium. The pentathlon 
then began with the jumping contest in the palaestra, was continued with 
the running and the discus and spear-throwing in the stadium, and finished 
with the wrestling, probably in the palaestra. There is literary evidence 
both for the triple jump and for this order of the pentathlon. (Kuppers, 
Diels and Stengel: May meeting Berl. Arch. Gesellsch, Arch. Anz. 1900, 
pp. 104-106.) 
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Pandora. — At a meeting of the Hellenic Society, May 3, 1900, P. Gard- 
ner read a paper on the Pandora vase now in the Ashtnolean Museum. He 
maintained that Pandora was a primitive earth-goddess. Miss Jane Har- 
rison read a paper contending further that the " box " of Pandora was a 
misconception for a mOos, i.e. a large jar used, in this instance, as a tomb. 
The earth (Pandora) released the spirits of the dead from their tombs. 
Such spirits were regarded by the Greeks as sources of evil. Pandora, the 
earth-mother of an early matriarchal system, became the source of evil 
under the later system of Zeus. (A then. May 12, 1900.) 

Archaic Terra-cottas from Crete. — At the French School at Athens, 
December 28, 1898, Demargne discussed some archaic terra-cotta plaques 
with reliefs, from the neighborhood of Praesus, in eastern Crete. They 
belong to a deposit discovered by Halbherr early in his excavations. 
(B.C.H. XXII, 1898, p. 602.) 

A Bronze Mirror-case. — A. de Ridder republishes in B.C.H. XXIII, 
1899, pp. 317-332, pi. ii, a mirror already published in Murray's Handbook 
of Greek Archaeology (cf. Walters, Cat. of Bronzes in British Museum, pp. 
41-42, 289). The mirror is in a case, adorned with a relief of Pan and 
Aphrodite seated on a bench playing a game, which can only be some form 
of draughts. This association of Pan with Aphrodite seems to date from 
the latter part of the fifth century, and the mirror seems to be of the early 
part of the fourth century. The second part of the paper is a discussion of 
the rendering of perspective by the engraver, and also of his use of a series 
of fine parallel lines, or hatchings, for shading, etc. The use of shading is 
traced in the vases, and especially its development after the time of Poly- 
gnotus. It is to the time of Apollodorus of Athens, known as <naaypa<£os, at 
the end of the fifth century, when shading was developed in painting, that 
this mirror is ascribed. The use of fine lines for shading is carried to an 
extreme on Etruscan bronzes, where its meaning is often totally miscon- 
ceived. 

The Tiara of Saltaphernes. — In the Mon. Mem. Acad.- Insc. {Mon. 
Piol), VI, 1898, pp. 5-59 ; pis. i-v, M. Collignon argues at length for the 
genuineness of the "tiara of Saitaphernes," but at the end of his treatise 
adds an appendix mentioning the fact that among objects certainly false 
from Olbia is a rhyton resembling in style and excellence of workmanship 
the famous tiara. In spite of this fact, however, it is not certain that the 
tiara is a forgery, as it exhibits details beyond the knowledge of any maker 
of false antiques. Henri Lechat gives a summary of this article in R. Et. 
Gr. XII, 1899, pp. 496-499. In R. Arch. XXXVI, 1900, pp. 184-191, Th. 
Reinach defends the tiara against Furtwangler's attack (Berl. Phil. W. Feb- 
ruary 17, 1900). He defends especially the genii lighting the funeral pyre 
(personifications of winds), and lays stress upon the difference of style 
between the modern rhyton from Olbia and the tiara. 

Brief Discussions. — In R. Et. Gr. XII, 1899, pp. 448-476 (12 cuts), 
Henri Lechat, in his ' Bulletin Archeologique,' discusses the following arti- 
cles : P. Castriotes, 'Ap^ai'io; KC<t>a\r) ck AvKtas ('E<£. 'Ap^. 1899, pp. 51-56 ; 
pi. iv) ; B. Graef, 'Zum archaischen Marmorkopf aus der Sammlung Sabu- 
roff im Berliner Museum' (Jb. Arch. I. XIV, 1899, pp. 87-89; A. Milani, 
'L' Artemis di Castiglion della Pescaia' (Studi e Materiali di arch, e numism. 
I, 1899, pp. 119-124; pi. iii), on a new replica of the Artemis from Pompeii 
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in the museum at Naples ; A. Mahler, ' Der angebliche Herakles des Onatas ' 
(Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. II, 1899, pp. 77-80) ; A. Joubin, ' L'ephebe de Tarse' 
(R. Arch. XXXV, 1899, pp. 19-33 ; pis. xiii-xv), which Holleaux criticises 
severely, deciding that the statue is a work of the end of the fifth century 
B.C., and represents a diadumenus ; E. A. Gardner, ' A Head of Athena, 
Formerly in the Disney Collection ' (J.H.S. XIX, 1899, pp. 1-12 ; pi. i) ; G. 
Habich, 'Hermes Diskobolos' (Jb. Arch. I. 1898, pp. 57-65, cf. J. Int. Arch. 
Num. II, 1899, 2), the Vatican statue being explained, with help of a vase 
by Duris, as a discobolus who stands with his discus in hand watching the 
cast of a competitor; W. Amelung, ' Ueber ein Relief im Museo nazionale 
romano ' (Rom. Mitth. XIV, 1899, pp. 3-7 ; pi. i) ; A. Chaumeix, ' Fragment 
de bas-relief grec' (Mel. Arch. Hist. XIX, 1899, pp. 159-165; pi. v), the 
fragment being from a decree-heading of no special importance, not, as 
Chaumeix thinks, a representation of a philosopher; J. Six, ' Ikonogra- 
phische Studien, XIV; Maussollos, Furst von Mysien, Satrap von Karien' 
(Rom. Mitth. XIV. 1899, pp. 81-83); Th. Wiegand, 'Ein neues Alexander- 
portrat' (Jb. Arch. I. XIV. 1899, pp. 1-4; pi. i) ; G. Perrot, ' Le Musee du 
Bardo a Tunis et les fouilles de M. Gauckler' (R. Art Anc. Mod. 1899, ii, 
pp. 1-18, 99-116), and P. Gauckler, ' Decouvertes a Carthage' (C. R. Acad. 
Insc. 1899, pp. 156-165), discussion of three Greek statues representing 
Demeter, Cora(?), and a canephorus or a dancer ; A. Michaelis, ' Eine ver- 
schollene Statue des thronenden Zeus; Apollonios' Capitolinischer Juppi- 
ter?' (Jb. Arch. I. XIII, 1898, pp. 192-200) ; A. Joubin, ' Un buste thessa- 
lien de Ge ' (R. Arch. XXXIV, 1899, pp. 329-334 ; pi. xii), to which a note 
is added at the end of the ' Bulletin ' by M. Holleaux ; R. Forster, ' Skulp- 
turen von Antiochia' (Jb. Arch. I. XIII, 1898, pp. 177-191; pi. xi). Three 
articles on terra-cottas are also discussed : F. Winter, ' Studien zur alteren 
griechischen Kunst, I.' (Jb. Arch. I. XIV, 1899, pp. 73-78); K. Kourounio- 
tes, ' ~2,K-qvai tov oiKoytvuciKov jitov tcov yvvaiKuiv' ( E$. Ap^. 1898, pp. 211— 
220 ; pi. xiii) ; and that part of his article ' Un temple eleve par les femmes 
de Tanagra' (R. Et. Gr. XII, 1899, pp. 53-57) in which Th. Reinach main- 
tains that the Tanagra figurines were made at Aulis, and represent Theban 
women. Holleaux shows that they are really products of Tanagra. The 
article of E. Babelon, 'Venus a sa toilette, statuette en calcedoine saphirine ' 
(Gaz. B.-A. 1899, i, pp. 360-368), is also reviewed. 

ITALY 
ARCHITECTURE 
Italian Temples. — Under the title ' Pompeiana,' Ad. Michaelis dis- 
cusses several architectural questions, in Rom. Mitth. 1899, pp. 193-212 
(7 figs.). The temples of Jupiter, Fortuna Augusta, and Vespasian sup- 
port, on the whole, the statement of Vitruvius that in Italian temples the 
depth of the cella was equal to that of the portico. The temple of Zeus 
Milichius, which has the same characteristic, is identical in several respects 
with the Ionic temple at Pergamum, and is evidently the result of Hellenistic 
tradition. In the Apollo temple the above-mentioned rule has not been 
followed ; this is, in fact, a Gieek temple, as is indicated by the position of 
the altar and the existence of a two-storied colonnade. The high podium is 
not peculiar to the Italian temple. The Ionic capital of the Pompeian tufa 
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period, with four identical sides and angular volutes, occurs also in Greece. 
Perhaps the younger Polyclitus was the inventor. Finally, on the analogy 
of the old Saxon house, the alae of the Italian house are explained as a 
means of admitting light, at a time when houses were isolated and the 
atrium was quite covered. There were probably side doors here, as well as 
windows. 

SCULPTURE 

A Likeness of Vitellius. — In Rom. Mitth. 1899, pp. 264-268 (1 pi.; 
1 fig.), E. Petersen describes a head and bust of Vitellius, found in the 
Baths of Diocletian about 1870, but left in a cellar until recently. It is one 
of the best likenesses of the emperor. The bust proper is about a hundred 
years later than the head, which was slightly reworked in antiquity, per- 
haps at the time when it was inserted in this bust. 

The Adoption of Hadrian. — A relief of the Arch of Beneventum 
offers an argument to support the theory that Hadrian was adopted by Tra- 
jan just before his death. The goddess Roma, greeting Trajan on his 
return from war, lays her right hand upon the shoulder of Hadrian. That 
the arch was completed during the reign of Trajan is shown by the repre- 
sentation of the lictor proximus, Ulpius Phaedimus, who died a few days 
after his master. It is the subjugation of Dacia, not Mesopotamia, that is 
portrayed. (Edmund Gboag, Rom. Mitth. 1899, pp. 269-279.) 

Remission of Taxes by Hadrian. —In Rom. Mitlh. 1899, pp. 222-229 
(plate), E. Petersen describes a fragmentary relief, now in Chatsworth, 
belonging to the Duke of Devonshire. By a comparison with the similar 
Trajan relief of the Roman Forum, he shows that it is a later piece of work, 
and represents the remission of taxes granted by Hadrian. 

Reliefs from the Basilica of Neptune at Rome. — In Jb. Arch. I. 
XV, 1900, pp. 1-42 (27 cuts), H. Lucas brings together and discusses the 
so-called Province reliefs and the trophy reliefs from the Basilica of Nep- 
tune. Sixteen of the former and six of the latter, found in the Piazza di 
Pietra at various epochs in the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries, are 
extant in Rome and in the Naples Museum. Eight others have disap- 
peared. Systematic search on the same ground might produce more. They 
once adorned the basement of the building, the figure panels, in high relief, 
standing under the columns, and the low-relief trophy panels fitting between 
them. All belong to the northern half, as the southern half was destroyed 
in comparatively ancient times. Comparison with similar figures indicates 
that these figures, originally thirty-eight in number, are rather types of the 
nations which made up the Roman empire than subject provinces. Those 
which can be identified with more or less probability from costume and 
coiffure are : Germania, Gallia, and Judaea (these three represented as cap- 
tives), Bithynia(V), Armenia, Dacia, Moesia, Numidia, Aegyptus, Hispania. 
The style is of the middle of the second century after Christ. 

Romulus and Remus. — In Rom. Mitth. 1899, pp. 213-221 (fig.), H. 
Lucas discusses a fragmentary relief of the early empire, now in the Tabu- 
larium at Rome. It represents a practical version of the Romulus and 
Remus myth, and recalls the wall-painting of the Esquiline columbarium. 
It should be compared also, for its subject, with a relief in the Naples 
Museum (Heydemann in Arch. Zeit. 1872, pp. 118 f.), which, however, 
is much later. 
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VASES AND PAINTING 

A Vase of Peculiar Technique. — A large oinochoe from the necropo- 
lis of Canosa recently acquired by the Naples Museum shows a peculiar 
technique. The usual coat of varnish was not applied. The vase has only a 
covering of mineral colors, some of which were applied after baking. The 
preservation of the design is therefore remarkable, and this is the only good 
example of this technique in the museum. (G. Patrosti, Not. Scavi, 
August, 1899, pp. 300-302 ; 2 figs.) 

Etruscan Vases. — Some vases from tombs near Chiusi acquired by the 
Museo Preistorico in Rome in 1882 are described by G. Karo in B. Paletn. It. 
1900, pp. 33-47 (1 pi. ; 2 figs.). They belong to the end of the seventh or 
beginning of the sixth century B.C. One, not before published, is especially 
interesting. In form it is like the oinochoe of the Italian geometric style ; 
in technique and decoration, it is related to the Etruscan red ware. The 
decoration — a band of fantastic animals — shows the period of Etruscan 
art that was influenced by orientalized Greek art. 

An Arretine Mould in Boston. — In Philologus, LVTII, 1899, pp. 481- 
497 (pi.), P. Hartwig discusses an Arretine mould in the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston {Report to the Trustees for 1898, p. 89, No. 63) with a repre- 
sentation of scenes from the myth of Phaethon. The representation is com- 
pared with the story as told by the poets and commented upon in detail. 
The mould is signed by M. Perennius and Bargates, and was probably made 
in the time of Augustus. The cases of correspondence between so-called 
Hellenistic reliefs and the reliefs on Arretine bowls are becoming more and 
more numerous. 

Mosaic representing the Embarkation of an Elephant. — In C. R. 
Acad. Insc. 1899, pp. 668-672 (pi.), R. Cagnat publishes and discusses the 
mosaic found on the property of the Empress of Brazil at Veii in 1889 
(Not. Scavi, 1889, p. 158). A ship is represented moored to the shore or 
bank. A sloping platform or plank leads to the ship, and upon this plat- 
form is an elephant. Ropes are fastened about three of his feet, and four 
men in the ship are pulling him forward by two ropes, while four men on 
shore are holding two ropes to control his movements. The men on land 
have short coats and long trousers, those in the ship have long cloaks. A 
long-robed person, probably the master of the vessel, is sitting in the stern. 
The mast and sail are somewhat clumsily represented. The ship's side is 
ornamented with a sort of braid pattern. The mosaic belongs to the second 
century after Christ, at which time elephants were kept in the neighbor- 
hood of Rome for use in the amphitheatre. Other small fragments of the 
floor to which this mosaic belonged seem to show that various animals were 
represented and also some men in costumes indicating connection with the 
circus and amphitheatre. 

The Earliest Roman Inscription. — In Berl. Phil. W. June 2, 9, and 
16 is an address delivered in the German Gesellschaft fiir Altertumskunde at 
Prague, February 13, 1900, by O. Keller. Before discussing the archaic 
inscription found in the forum, Keller devotes (June 2) some space to the 
Duenos inscription and the song of the Arvals, discussing and correcting 
previous interpretations. The facsimile of the forum inscription is given 
(after Comparetti) and a facsimile of part of the Duenos inscription. Lin- 
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guistic considerations and comparisons of the forms of letters lead to the 
following datings : The fibula of Numasios about 600, the forum inscrip- 
tion between 500 and 450, the Duenos inscription about 400 B.C. The rex 
mentioned in the forum inscription is not a king, but the rex sacrorum is 
meant. D. Comparetti (Jscrizione arcaica del Foro Romano, Firenze-Koma, 
1900, Fratelli Bencini, 24 pp. 4to. Illustrated) assigns a date not much 
later than 509 B.C. to the inscription. He discusses the sacred place to which 
the inscription belonged, the alphabet, and the contents of the inscription. 
Au article by G. F. Gamurrini, ' La Tomba di Romolo e il Vulcanale nel Foro 
Romano ' (Rend. A cc. Lincei, 1900, pp. 181-212), is in great part devoted to 
the explanation of the character and history of the sacred place where the 
inscription was found. Chr. Huelsen, Arch. Am. 1900, pp. 1 ff., discusses 
the inscription and gives the literature of the subject to January, 1900, and 
publishes reduced copies of Comparetti's facsimiles. The inscription is 
discussed by Cesare de Cara in several articles in the Civilta Cattolica, and 
by Dessau and v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Arch. Anz. 1900, p. 100. In 
Rend. Ace. Lincei, 1899, pp. 507-524, L. Ceci connects the inscription with 
Lucia Volumina (=Juno Lucina) ; ibid. 1900, pp. 13-33, he discusses the 
Leges Regiae, and ibid. 1900, pp. 68-90, supports his original interpretation 
of the inscription. 

A New Interpretation of the so-called Duenos Inscription. — In 
Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. Ill, 1900, pp. 8-11 (2 cuts), L. v. Schroeder criticises 
Thurneysen's interpretation (Kukn's Zeitschrift, XXXV, pp. 193 ff.) and 
proposes the following : " God help him who sends me, O maiden, if he be 
not friendly to thee ! But (God help) thee, if for this thou dost not yield 
to him when thou usest (sc. the vase). A good man made me, to friendly 
purpose, for a good man ; let no evil one present me." The translation of 
pacari = " yield to " (sich fiigen) may perhaps be disputed, but the above, it 
is maintained, is the general sense of the inscription. 

Inscriptions in Rome. — Several inscriptions are discussed by Ch. Huel- 
sen in Rom. Mitth. 1899, pp. 251-263. One relating to the Theatre of 
Pompey, quoted by Flavio Biondo, appears among the falsae et suspectae, 
C.I.L. VI, 55*. It is, however, mentioned by other writers and is probably 
genuine. Biondo and Poggio Bracciolini gave the reading GENIVM" 
THEATRI, but the first letter of the fragment was probably C, and the 
inscription recorded the restoration of the proscenium. In the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries an inscription (C.I.L. VI, 1206) found near the Lateran 
was copied by several writers. This probably came from the nymphaeum 
of the Aqua Julia on the Esquiline, where it was read by Francesco Petrarca, 
and is the one referred to by Poggio Bracciolini, in his allusion to the monu- 
ment called Cimbrum (Urlichs, Codex U. R. topogr. p. 236). The wars of 
Domitian are the ones mentioned in the inscription. — The recent discovery 
on the Sacra Via of a fragmentary inscription — a dedication to C. Caesar 
— confirms a previous suggestion of the writer regarding a similar dedication 
to L. Caesar (C.I.L. VI, 900), of which also another fragment has been 
receutly found. An inscription given as a varia lectio of C.I.L. VI, 900, 
[in"] honorem ■ damns - augustae ■ kalat, is now shown by the discovery of the 
other half, ores pontificum • et ■ ftaminum, to be genuine. It was on a long 
epistyle over the entrance to the schola kalatorum pontificum etflaminum, near 
the Kegia. The recent discoveries show that the excavations of 1546, when 
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the Fasti were found, did not go below what until lately has been the 
Forum level. 

An Etruscan Inscription. — In Rhein. Mus. LV, 1900, pp. 1-8, F. Biich- 
eler publishes a long Etruscan inscription on a terra-cotta slab found at 
Capua. The occurrence of some known Etruscan words and names of 
deities makes it probable that the inscription has to do with the cult of the 
dead. 

The City Law of TTrso. — In Hermes, XXXV, 1900, pp. 205-215, 
E. Fabricius discusses the bronze tablets of Osuna {C.I.L. II, Suppl. 5439, 
Bruns, Fontes iur. rom. ant. ed. vi, p. 123). He explains the inconsistencies 
and peculiar provisions in part as changes made by Antonius after Julius 
Caesar's death. 

Review of Epigraphical Publications. — In R. Arch. XXXVI, 1900, 
pp. 302-312, R. Cagnat and M. Besnier publish from recent publications 
thirty inscriptions relating to Roman antiquity. 

COINS 

A Roman Pood-tax. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. Ill, 1900, pp. 72-75 
(3 process-prints), W. Kubitschek discusses some Quadrantes of the time 
of Caligula and Claudius. The obscure abbreviation (P. N. R.) on the 
Claudian coins is interpreted as meaning p(ortoriurn) n(undinariumy 
r(emissurri). It refers possibly to the remission of a tax imposed under 
Caligula. 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Neolithic and Eneolithic Utensils. — In jB. Paletn. It. 1899, pp. 218- 
311 (3 pis.; 39 figs.), G. A. Colini continues his description of manufactures 
of the neolithic and eneolithic periods in Italy. Arms and utensils of 
obsidian are found widely distributed in tombs of both periods, proving the 
existence of extensive commerce. They are never found in tombs of the 
palaeolithic period. Flint arrow heads were perfected at the end of 
the neolithic period, and remained in use till the end of the bronze age, 
when they came to be objects of superstitious reverence. These are found 
everywhere, in graves and in the ruins of prehistoric settlements. They 
are usually triangular, with a projection at the larger end, and are among 
the most perfect products of the stone age. Flint knives, with straight or 
convex edges, were perfected at the same time as arrow heads, and are 
found in the same places. They appear to have been used as spear points 
only rarely. The article closes with an account of the neolithic and eneo- 
lithic material of Latium and Tuscany, describing particularly objects 
found in the tombs of Cantalupo Mandela, Camigliano, and Monte Bradoni. 

Remains of Early Settlements. — Under the heading ' Notizie Diverse,' 
in B. Paletn. It. 1899, pp. 200-204, L. Pigorini calls attention to the 
necessity of studying systematically the so-called Pelasgic cities of Latium, 
and the great possibilities of excavation at Norba ; and to the importance 
of a recent discovery at Taranto, which has brought to light three strata of 
vase fragments and bronze, the highest being earlier than the protocorin- 
thian, the next having the characteristics of the terremare of the Po valley, 
the lowest representing the second stone age. 

Italic Cumae. — An argument for the existence of an Italic Cumae prior 
to the foundation of the Greek colony, is presented by G. Patroni in 
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B. Paleln. It. 1899, pp. 183-199 (17 figs.). It is based upon a description of 
vases found at Cumae by Emilio Stevens, — rude vessels of local manufac- 
ture, like those used from the earliest time by the indigenous inhabitants of 
Italy. 

Archaic Monuments of the Forum. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1899, 
pp. 753-768 (3 pis.), M. Dieulafoy discusses the recent discoveries in the 
Forum. He describes the natural course of the roads about the wet land 
where the Forum afterwards was, and shows that they were the predecessors 
of the streets of classical times. Their direction determined the orientation 
of the buildings of the Forum. The following chronological order is estab- 
lished for the archaic remains found near the Arch of Severus : (1) the 
pyramid with the archaic inscription, (2) the ditch with its curb and bases 
(for lions) and the base of a cone, (3) the platform and steps, (4) the black 
pavement, (5) the foundation mentioned by Boni, Not. Scavi, 1S99, p. 151. 
This foundation is identified with the ancient rostra. The following sketch 
of events is proposed : Some years before the expulsion of the kings a promi- 
nent person received a tomb adorned with two lions and placed beside the 
earlier monuments (the inscription, etc.). This was injured in the disorders 
of the times. When the government was settled, this tomb and the other 
monuments were covered with the black pavement. Then the orator's 
platform was built. The orientation of these monuments in accordance 
with the ancient roads makes this explanation probable. 

Modern Gems. — In Rom. Mitth. 1899, pp. 244-250, E. Petersen discusses 
four engraved gems, showing the triumphal procession of the Arch of Titus 
in Rome. Of these, one is in Vienna, one in the South Kensington Museum, 
and two are now in Philadelphia. All are shown to be modern. Three at 
least are made from the sketch of S. Bartoli, and the other has modern 
interpolations. 

Italian Votive Offerings. — L. Stieda has been studying Italian votive 
offerings from an anatomical point of view, and gives in Rom. Mitth. 1899, 
pp. 230-243 (fig.), a brief statement of what he has observed. In his 
opinion, the offering represented the part in its diseased condition ; a hand 
from Veii shows a swelling on the palm. Attention is called particularly to 
the representation of internal organs. 

On the Chronology of the Emperors Philip II, Decius and Volusi- 
anus. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. Ill, 1900, Beiblatt, pp. 96-98, N. Vulie' 
shows that Philip II became Augustus between October, 246, and August, 
247 ; that Decius died before or during the summer of 251 ; and that 
Volusianus ceased to be Emperor before June-September, 251. Schiller, 
Gesch. d. rbm. Kaiserzeil, I, 2 Theil, 808 f., is wrong in saying that Volusi- 
anus did not become Augustus until after Hostilianus's death. 

FRANCE 

Ancient Bibracte. — In his book Fou'dles du mont Beuvray (ancienne 
Bibracte) de 1867 a 1895 (Autun, 1899, 2 vols. 8vo, with album of lxi pis.) 
J. G. Bulliot has proved that the Aeduan town of Bibracte was at Beuvray, 
not, as has been maintained, at Autun. (C. R. Acad. Insc. 1899, pp. 787 f.) 

Egyptian Figures in Gaul.— In R. Arch. XXXVI, 1900, pp. 75-86 
(11 figs.), E. Guimet publishes and describes several ushabtis of terra- 
cotta and '' faience " found at Vaison, Rouaix, Lampourdier, Uchaut, Cameret, 
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Orange, Caderousse, Avignon, Aries, and Nimes. Some other objects from 
the same places are also published and described. The hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions on the ushabtis are in part legible, but have no connected meaning. 
The work is of Roman date. The figures are Egyptian in character, but 
differ in details from similar objects of genuine Egyptian origin. 

Celtic Mythology on Gallo-Roman Monuments in the Cluny 
Museum. — In R. Arch. XXXVI, 1900, pp. 66-74, H. D'Arbois de Jubain- 
ville finds that scenes from the life of a mythical Celtic personage originally 
named Esus, also called, from his false beard, Smertain or Smertullos, are 
represented on three reliefs in the Cluny Museum. In one case a bull and 
three storks are represented, with the inscription TARVOS TRIG ARAN VS. 
In another case the hero is cutting down a tree. In the third, he is killing 
a serpent. The Irish poem, Tain bo Cuailngi, ' The Theft of the Cows of 
Cooley,' tells the story of the mythical Esus under the name of Cuchulain. 
The divine bull is an important figure in Celtic mythology. Evidently the 
myths of the continental Celts were identical with those of the Irish. The 
names of persons and of places where the Celts dwelt are often connected 
with the bull. Several instances of this fact are given. The position of the 
druids as priests and teachers is discussed. A relief at Treves represents 
two of the scenes mentioned. 

Pagan Gallic Art at the Paris Exposition. — In the Exposition retrospec- 
tive works of French art of all periods are gathered. Some remarks on the art 
of pagan Gaul as there represented are made by S. Reinach, Gaz.B.-A. XXIII, 
1900, pp. 454-464 (6 photographic figs.). A very grave and un-Roman figure 
is a colossal draped Mercury from Lezoux (Puy-de-Ddme), the Hermes and 
Dionysus from Roye (now at Peronne) seems to be a copy of a Greek work 
of the fifth century B.C., while the nude Venus from Grenoble goes back to 
a Greek original of somewhat later date. A fine ivory head at Vienne is an 
imitation of Greek work of the fifth century, and is one of the most impor- 
tant extant ancient ivories. Numerous enamelled fibulae are of great 
interest. The Prankish or Merovingian times are represented by numerous 
interesting works, and the style, of uncertain origin, which combines filagree 
and cloisonne work, can be followed down to the twelfth century. This 
style was probably invented, or at least cultivated, by the Goths, and was 
spread over nearly all Europe and even, apparently, to China. The earliest 
and most luxurious specimens are found in Roumania and Hungary, regions 
occupied by the Goths in the fourth century after Christ. 

AFRICA 

Submarine Investigations near Carthage. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1900, 
pp. 53-78 (4 pis.), the ensign of the vessel Hantz gives a detailed account of 
soundings in the neighborhood of Carthage, and draws from them conclu- 
sions different from those of previous writers about the Carthaginian harbors. 

The Harbors of Carthage. — M. de Roquefeuil's soundings from Cape 
Carthage (Bu Said) to Falbe's quadrilateral show only the natural sandy 
sea bottom. Along the shore are remains of numerous small moles and 
breakwaters, an enclosed quadrilateral resembling that of Falbe, and a 
line of quays which runs as far south as the. Cothon. Scipio's dike and the 
entrance to the harbor are yet to be found. (R. Oehler, Arch. Anz. 1899, 
pp. 193-197 ; chart.) 
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Engraved Work from Carthage. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1900, pp. 16- 
22 (4 figs.), L. Heuzey publishes and discusses some ivory combs and metal 
tools with engravings in Egyptian style found at Carthage. There are 
evidences of Assyrian influence, but no trace of Greek art. Some peculiari- 
ties are essentially Phoenician. 

The Topography of Hadrumetum. — In R. Arch. XXXVI, 1900, pp. 
195-211, Colonel Monlezun describes the site of Hadrumetum (Sousse), and 
shows how the settlement developed from a simple trading fort to a large 
town, then fell off to the dimensions of a village, and recently became once 
more important. Nine plans show the different stages in the development 
of the place. Especial attention is devoted to the harbors. 

Plaustellum Poenicum. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1900, pp. 22-26 (2 figs.), 
E. T. Hamy discusses the plaustellum or plostellum Poenicum, and identifies 
it with a sort of harrow with toothed metal disks to divide the soil, which is 
now used in Tunisia under the names sabir, karrita, or kerila. 

Roman Beehives. — Varro, de Agr. Ill, 16, describes five kinds of bee- 
hives. Three of these are still used by the Berbers. They are described 
and discussed (cut) by E. T. Hamy in C. R. A cad. Insc. 1900, pp. 41-43. 

CHRISTIAN ART 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

The Orante not of Christian Origin. — In the S. Bibl. Arch. (Proceed- 
ings), 1899, pp. 251, 252, W. E. Crum contributes ' Notes on the Egyptian 
Orantes,' in which he publishes an Egyptian stele exhibiting the deceased 
standing with arms raised between two jackals. May not this method of 
figuring the departed soul have passed from Alexandria to Italy ? 

Relics from Constantinople.— In the R. Art Chre'l. 1900, pp. 102-115, 
218-230, F. de Mely continues his study entitled ' Reliques de Constanti- 
nople.' The present articles are concerned with (1) the relics of the Crown 
of Thorns preserved at Soissons, Namur, Longpre, Courtrai, Chartres, Clair- 
vaux, Beauvais, Lille, Liessies, Huy, Halberstadt, Belluno, Pavia, and Vicenza, 
and (2) those preserved at Clermont, Vaulsor, Dijon, St. Pierre d'Albigiiy, 
Avignon, Solesmes, Tournemire, Troyes, Montfleury, Le Puy-les-Baronies, 
Grand Saint Bernard, Olmiitz, Wevelghem, Citta di Castello, Florence, 
Venice, Fano, Lucca, and San Placidio de Colonero near Messina. Tradition 
assigns to the first class an origin from Constantinople, while the second 
class of thorns is supposed to have been transported directly from Jerusalem. 
There are 672 thorns known to be preserved as relics of the Crown of 
Thorns. 

Iconography of the Soul. — The soul was figured in the middle ages 
as a diminutive human being, ordinarily nude in -French, and clothed in 
Italian, representations. The Annates de St. Louis des Francois, 1899, p. 285, 
publishes an article entitled 'Une secte de Spirites a Pamiers en 1320,' 
which is based on a Vatican manuscript and gives interesting details con- 
cerning the appearance of souls. Extracts are published by Mgr. X. Bar- 
bier de Montault in the R. A rl Chret. 1900, pp. 270-272. 

Notes on TJmbria.— In the JR. Art Chret. 1900, pp. 93-101, 206-217, M. 
Gerspach gives the results of his studies of the processional banners still 
preserved at Borgo San Sepolcro, Citta di Castello, Gubbio, Spello, Assisi, 
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Foligno, Montefalco, and Perugia, and painted by such artists as Ottaviano 
Nelli, Niccolo Alunno, Ibi Sinibaldo, Bonfigli Benedetto, Perugino, Sig- 
norelli, and Raphael. The common conception of Umbriau painting which 
recognizes a single type only, that of Perugino and his school, fails to do 
justice to other painters from the same district but of widely different 
character. Gerspach proposes a triple classification, the first group compris- 
ing Nelli and Mesastris ; the second, Alunno and Bonfigli ; and the third, 
Perugino and his scholars. 

Archaeological Notes in Suabia. — In the Gaz. B.-A. 1900, pp. 55- 
67, 190-202, Eugene Miintz completes his series of articles on German art 
in Stuttgart, Ulm, Blaubeuren, and Sigmaringen. The present articles are 
concerned largely with the paintings of Zeitblom and of Martin Schaff- 
ner. At Sigmaringen Miintz discovered the signature of Johann Daher of 
Augsburg with the date 1520 on a lithographic stone analogous in style to 
the much-admired stone from the collection of M. Charles Stein, for which 
no certain authorship is known (see Molinier, Hist. Gen. d. Arts Appliq. 
al'Indust. II, p. 208). 

Christian Delphi. — In B.C.H. XXIII, 1899, pp. 206-279 (27 cuts), is 
an article on 'Christian Delphi' by J. Laurent. Architectural fragments 
are described in detail. They are capitals, imposts, and slabs with reliefs. 
Most of these belong to the fifth century after Christ. In the sixth century 
the rich decoration known in Syria and the Eastern Empire appears. The 
temple of Apollo was probably transformed into a church between 425 and 
450 a.d. There is no evidence of Christianity at Delphi before the fifth 
century. The place seems to have suffered from the invasion of the Slavs in 
the sixth century, aud to have been abandoned in the seventh. 

The Mosaics of the Dome of S. Sophia in Thessalonica. — The 
mosaics of the dome of S. Sophia at Thessalonica were imperfectly pub- 
lished by Texier and Pullan, and by them and others assigned to the sixth 
century. The paint with which the Turks had covered the figures has now 
further disappeared, and in 1898 the mosaics were photographed and pub- 
lished by E. Redin in an article entitled ' Die Kuppelmosaik der hi. Sophia 
in Thessalonich.' The style and composition of the mosaics are now seen to 
be of the eleventh or twelfth and not of the sixth century. (Byz. Z. 1900, 
pp. 299, 300.) 

Early Christian Sarcophagi at Zara, in Dalmatia. — In Reliq. 1900, 
pp. 194-198 (3 figs.), M. E. Bagnall-Oakeley publishes three slabs from 
sarcophagi in the church of S. Donato, now a museum, at Zara. The 
church resembles San Vitale, at Ravenna, but is far inferior to it. It was 
built about 810 a.d. The sarcophagi are ascribed in the museum to the 
ninth and tenth centuries, which may not be correct. One slab has seven 
panels : 1, the Salutation ; 2-3, the Nativity ; 4, the shepherds adoring; 5-7, 
the infant Jesus blessing the magi. The second slab has eight panels : 1-4, 
the Judgment of Solomon ; 5-7, the Flight into Egypt ; 8, unexplained. 
The third slab has designs of crosses, leaves, and patterns. 

Two Busts at Cracow. — In the archaeological museum of the Univer- 
sity of Cracow are two busts used as reliquaries, one representing St. Stanis- 
las, and the other St. Ursula. They formerly contained relics of St. Stanislas 
and of the 11,000 virgins. In an article in the Comptes rendus of the Comm. 
Hist, de I'Art of the Academy of Sciences of Cracow, I, VI, pp. 329-335, 
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M. Leonard Lepzy holds that they are works of the fourteenth century, and 
that in one of them the sculptor tried to reproduce the features of Jean de 
Radlica, Bishop of Cracow (1382-1392). 

BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL ART 

ITALY 

The Marbles of St. Mark's. — It is stated that the marbles of St. 
Mark's at Venice were brought from various places including Athens and 
the Morea. The Greek origin is proved by a graffito found on the back of 
one of the plaques, reading 'laxivvov Kofivrjvov. (Millet, at a meeting of 
the French School at Athens, Dec. 14, 1898 ; B.C.H. XXII, 1898, p. 598.) 

Silver Box of the Fourth Century. — The silver box deposited in 
383 in the tomb of St. Nazarius at Milan by St. Ambrose is a superb speci- 
men of fourth-century work, between 383 and 408 a.d. The miniatures of 
the Ambrosian Iliad in Milan stand between this silver box and the diptych 
of Honorius, 408 a.d. (de Mely, C. R. Acad. Inst: 1900, p. 52 f. ; cf. Chron. 
d. Arts, 1900, p. 89.) 

The Treasures of St. Ambrogio at Milan. — In the R. Art Chre't. 1900, 
pp. 116-132, 231-247, X. Barbier de Montault continues his article 'Le tre- 
sor de l'eglise St. Ambroise a Milan.' After a critical review of the litera- 
ture concerning the golden altar, which he considers an Italian work of the 
ninth century, he describes the Coronation Missal of 1395, the choir books, 
casket of the Holy Innocents, and Pax of the fifteenth century, and the pro- 
cessional cross, candelabra, and banner of the sixteenth century. 

Embroidery executed for Pope John VII (705-708). — The Liber 
Pontificalis mentions many embroideries presented by the Popes to Roman 
churches from the fourth to the ninth century, though the oldest surviving 
example, the dalmatica of Leo III, now preserved in the Vatican, dates only 
from the twelfth century. Eugene Miintz in the R. Art Chre't. 1900, pp. 18- 
21, has an article entitled ' Une Broderie inedite executee pour le pape Jean 
VII (705-708).' The embroidery here described adorned the baldachino of 
the Cappella del Presepio in St. Peter's, Rome. It was ordered by Pope 
John VII, the subjects portrayed representing the same scenes depicted in 
the mosaics in the same chapel. The embroidery has disappeared, but a 
drawing by Grimaldi, made early in the seventeenth century and now pub- 
lished by Miintz, reproduces the composition of the Annunciation, the 
Nativity, the Transfiguration, the Crucifixion, and Christ entombed. 

FRANCE 
The Sculptures of St. Trophime at Aries. — The sculptures of St. 
Trophime are usually assigned to the first half of the twelfth century, at the 
latest 1150. Recently M. Marignan has held that the oldest sculptures in the 
cloisters at Aries are to be dated from the first third of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. At the meeting of the Academie des Inscriptions held February 23, 
1900, M. de Lastegrie showed from epigraphic evidence that the northern 
gallery of the cloister was executed between 1180 and 1188. At the meeting 
of the Academie held March 9 M. de Lastegrie showed that the famous 
sculptured portal of St. Trophime, concerning the date of which various 
opinions have been held, is analogous in detail to other portals of the same 
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district dated with certainty between 1180 and 1200. It cannot, therefore, 
be maintained that the school of sculptures at Aries influenced the sculptors 
of the portals at Chartres, since the latter portals were executed half a cen- 
tury earlier. (Chron. d. Arts, 1900, pp. 79-80, 96.) 

Romanesque Churches of the Cantal. — Several years ago the Comite 
destravaux historiques et scientifiques recommended the study by provinces 
of churches built in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Such a study has 
been undertaken by M. de Rochemonteix for the Romanesque churches of 
the Cantal. His work, not yet published, consists of a general introduction 
defining the characteristics of the architecture of this locality and the influ- 
ences received from the Auvergne and the South of France ; also of forty-six 
monographs on individual churches. (B. Arch. C. T. April, 1900, p. 3-4.) 

The Facade of Chartres Cathedral in the Twelfth Century. — In the 
R. Art Chre't. 1900, pp. 32-39, 137-145, Maurice Lanore writes an article 
entitled ' Reconstruction de la facade de la cathedrale de Chartres au XII 
siecle. Etude chronologique.' His conclusions are (1) that from 1134 to 
1144 the church was shorter and in front of its facade there stood an isolated 
tower, now known as the Clocher Neuf ; (2) that from 1145 to 1 194 the church 
was somewhat longer, the nave having been advanced to the back of the 
tower, and that a second tower, now known as the Clocher Vieux, was 
erected ; (3) that after the fire of 1194 the church was still further length- 
ened and the facade extended to the front of the towers ; (4) that the sculp- 
tured portals of the western facade date from 1145-1155, being transitional 
between the similar portals of St. Denis (1140) and Le Mans (1155) and are 
therefore half a century earlier than is supposed by A. Marignan in Le Moyen 
Age, September-October, 1898, pp. 341-353. 

The Cathedral of Meaux. — The Cathedral of Meaux exhibits many 
interesting changes in style, but since 1871, when M. Allon wrote his 
Notice kistorique et description de la cathedrale de Meaux, it has received little 
attention. In 1898 M. E. Jouy published in the -R. Art Chret. an article 
entitled ' Le Triforium de la Cathedrale de Meaux.' In the same periodical, 
1900, pp. 1-17, Bmile Lamkin writes a general description of this Cathedral 
entitled ' La Cathedrale de Meaux.' His forte is decipherment of Gothic 
flora. In this article he tabulates the sculptured flora of the Cathedral and 
from a general knowledge of its historic sequence determines the periods in 
which various parts of the Cathedral were built. 

The Churches of St. Die 1 (Vosges). — What is known as the Petite 
Eglise at St. Die has been the subject of interesting studies by MM. Sane 
and Schuler in Vol. VIII of the Bulletin de la Socie'te philomatique vosgienne 
and of a monograph by Canon L'H6te entitled Notre Dame de Saint Die', 2d 
edition, 1894, St. Die". Besides the Petite Eglise the Cathedral and its con- 
tents are well worthy of careful study, as may be judged from the notice ' Une 
Visite aux Eglises de St. Die (Vosges) in the R. Art Chre't. 1900, pp. 39-47. 

The Architect of Sainte Wandru de Mons. — According to J. Hubert 
the collegiate church of Sainte Wandru de Mons was planned by Huwellin 
(Hulin), the master mason of the Hainaut. (See R. Art Chre't. 1898, p. 396.) 
At the congress held at Arlon, M. Boghaert-Vache revived the attribution 
of the late L. Dethuin, who assigned this church to Jean Spiskin. To 
the arguments of M. Boghaert-Vache' a vigorous reply is made by M. Hubert 
in Verveine December 17, 1899. 
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Fortifications of Frocourt (Somme) and d'Ambleny (Aigne). — M. 
Vauville has ascertained that the fortifications at Frocourt are not earlier 
than the fourteenth or fifteenth century, judging from the position in which 
he found glazed tiles of this period. The numerous fragments of Gothic 
pottery found at the base of the fosse at d'Ambleny indicate that these 
fortifications existed at the time of the campaigns of Caesar, while pottery 
of the thirteenth to the fifteenth century shows that the place was inhabited 
till the end of the middle ages. (B. Arch. C. T. March, 1900, p. 3.) 

Mediaeval Houses. — In the Arch. Rec. April, 1900, pp. 333-362, M. 
Jean Schopfer writes on 'Wooden Houses in France during the Middle 
Ages.' The article is well illustrated with examples of the timber houses of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, which show considerable variety and 
ingenuity in design, and are extremely picturesque by reason of their over- 
hanging upper stories, their broken and irregular roofs, and their figured 
sculptural ornamentation. 

BELGIUM 

The Be'guinage Ste. Elizabeth at Mont St. Amand. — Among the cor- 
porations in Belgium none are more remarkable than the Beguinages, where 
Sisters of Charity reside as in a community. Of these the Beguinage Ste. 
Elizabeth at Ghent was a fine example of Flemish mediaeval architecture. 
Oppressed by taxation, the community moved twenty-five years ago to Mont 
St. Amand, where was reproduced, through the generosity of the Due d'Aren- 
berg and the architectural skill of Arthur Verhaegen, the entire plan of their 
conventual buildings in Ghent. These establishments in general are described 
by D. F. Oetker, Belgische Sludien, Stuttgart, 1876, while this one in particular 
is the subject of a monograph by Jules Lammens, entitled, Le Beguinage de 
Sainte-Elizabeth a Mont Saint Amand and of a notice by Jules Helbig in the 
R. Art Chre't. 1900, pp. 145-151. 

The Abbey Church of Villers. — In the Bull. Comm. roy. d'A rt et d'A rch., 
Bruxelles, 1899, pp. 37-86, Edgar de Prelle de la Nieppe contributes an arti- 
cle entitled ' Eglise de l'abbaye de Villers.' He assigns this Cistercian church 
to the end of the twelfth century instead of to 1272, the date traditionally 
given. As a result of the excavations he also attempts to determine the sit- 
uation of the chapels and other places which contained tombs. 

GERMANY 

The Round Tower at Andernach. — At Andernach, the only well-pre- 
served portion of the ancient fortification is the round tower. This is com- 
posed of an octagonal tower above a cylindrical tower. Each is subdivided 
into two rooms with vaulted ceilings. The Archives show that the tower was 
begun by Meister Philipps in 1448 and finished in 1452. Careful drawings 
of this tower are published by Sackur, in an article entitled ' Der " Runde 
Thurm" in Andernach a. Rh.' (Zeitschr.f. Bauwesen, 1899, pp. 579-582.) 

The Reliquary of Reichenau. — In the treasury of the abbey at Rei- 
chenau is a reliquary in the form of a cross, which is usually identified with 
one mentioned in a manuscript of the tenth or eleventh century (formerly 
at Reichenau, now in the library at Karlsruhe) as having been given by a 
certain Hassan to Charlemagne. The details of the story told in the manu- 
script are manifestly absurd. The Reichenau cross is a work of Byzantine 
art, but probably not earlier than the eleventh century. This appears from 
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its style as well as from the inscription, which is in characters of the time 
between the twelfth and the fifteenth century. (Jean J. Marquet de 
Vasselot, R. Arch. XXXVI, 1900, pp. 176-183 ; pi. iv.) 

French Influence in Early Gothic Sculpture in Saxony. — German 
archaeologists seem now almost eager to admit French influence on German 
sculptors in the Gothic period. In the Rep.f. K. 1899, p. 109, K. Franck- 
Oberaspach writes an article entitled ' Zum Eindringen der franzosischen 
Gotik in die deutsche Skulptur,' and now in the Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 1899, pp. 
285-300, Adolph Goldschmidt contributes a study along the same lines 
entitled ' Franzosische Einflusse in der fruhgotischen Skulptur Sachsens.' 
This article deals with a series of sculptures in the Cathedral of Magdeburg, 
representing Apostles, Wise and Foolish Virgins, Virtues and Vices. They 
are shown to have been designed for the north portal of the cathedral by 
some sculptor acquainted with the chief entrance of Notre Dame at Paris 
and the south portal of the cathedral at Chartres. Executed between 1210 
and 1220, these sculptures should rank as the earliest examples of German 
Gothic sculpture. 

ENGLAND 

The Clermont Runic Casket. — In Skrifter Utgifna af K. Humanistiska 
Vetenskaps-Samfundet i Upsala, VI, 1900, 7, pp. 1-54 ; 5 pis., Elis Wadstein 
publishes and discusses the Clermont (or Franks) Runic Casket in the British 
Museum. This is English in its origin, though it was at one time at Clermont- 
Ferrand. The inscriptions and carvings are explained. Scenes from the life 
of the archer Egil, scenes from the New Testament and Jewish history, Romu- 
lus and Remus, and scenes from the Siegfried story are represented. 

The Church of St. Ewau at Barevan, Nairnshire. — In Reliq. 1900, pp. 
47-52 (6 figs.), Hugh M. Young describes the ruins of a Gothic church of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries at Cawdor, in Scotland, the early 
name of which was Barevan. 

Ffenny Bentley Church.— In Reliq. 1900, pp. 80-100 (11 figs.), Richard 
K. Bolton describes, with historical discussion, the church at Ffenny Bent- 
ley, Derbyshire. The building is of various dates, from Norman times to 
the nineteenth century, and contains some interesting monuments. The 
carved oak screen of late fifteenth-century work is especially fine. 

Sculptured Norman Tympanum at Siston Church. — In Reliq. 1900, pp. 
53 f. (fig.), Alfred C. Fryer publishes a Norman tympanum at Siston, Glouces- 
tershire. A conventional " tree of life " is surrounded by Norman patterns. 

Monmouthshire Buildings. — In Reliq. 1900, pp. 145-171 (31 figs.), 
J. Russell Larkby describes a number of buildings in Monmouthshire. 
The architecture is of all classes from Norman to perpendicular Gothic. 
Norman work at Newport Church, Norman and perpendicular work at 
Christ Church, some three miles away, and Norman and Early English work 
at Llanthony Abbey are espeeially prominent. 

RENAISSANCE ART 

ITALY 

The Beginnings of Renaissance Architecture. — In the Gaz. B.-A. 

1900, pp. 89-100, 425-434, Marcel Reymond writes on 'Les Debuts de 

L' Architecture de la Renaissance (1418-1440).' He sketches the first 
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steps taken by Brunelleschi and his contemporaries in introducing the 
new style. He attributes great importance to the old sacristy of S. Lorenzo 
in the history of early Renaissance architecture, and makes use of the 
recent discoveries which have led to a new reconstruction, by M. Castel- 
lucci, of the celebrated cantoria by Luca della Robbia. 

The Cathedral at Treviso. — In 1897 Gerolamo Biscaro published in 
the Arch. Stor. d. Art. an article entitled, 'Pietro Lombardo e la Cattedrale 
di Treviso.' Since that time new documents have come to light concerning 
Bishop Zanetto and Pietro Lombardo and their relations to the cathedral at 
Treviso. This wealthy bishop made liberal provision for the cathedral and 
especially for its principal chapel. The documents concerning the bishop 
are of interest, but more important for historians of art are the new 
documents which specify in detail the architectural and sculptural work 
entrusted to Pietro Lombardo and his sons. The documents are published 
and discussed by Gerolamo Biscaro in the N. Arch. Ven. 1899, pp. 135-194. 

The Triumphal Arch and Door at Castel Nuovo, Naples. — In 
1876 Minieri Ricci published a short monograph entitled, Gli Artisli ed 
Artefici che lavorarono in Castel Nuovo a tempo Alfonso I e Ferrante I di Ara- 
gona. The same subject was treated with great thoroughness by C. v. 
Fabriczy in an article entitled, ' Der Triumphbogen Alfonsos I am Castel 
Nuovo zu Neapel,' Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 1899, pp. 3-30, 125-158. Em. 
Bertaux, who has made special studies with reference to a general his- 
tory of art in southern Italy, contributes for the Arch. Stor. Prov. Nap. 
1900, pp. 27-63, an article entitled, 'L' Arco e la porta trionfale d' Alfonso 
e Ferdinando d' Aragona.' Of the various sculptors known to have been 
engaged on the triumphal arch, he finds it impossible to assign with cer- 
tainty the part contributed by Domenico da Montemignano, Francesco da 
Laurana, Andrea dell' Aquila, Gaia da Pisa, and Paolo Romano. On the 
other hand, the work of Pietro da Milano consisted of the architectural 
design and the principal relief sculptures of the facade, as also of the relief 
sculptures of the interior passageway and of the rear of the arch. Within 
the castle is a large room, richly decorated in Spanish style and containing 
two marble doorways, one of which is elaborately sculptured. This door- 
way, though mentioned by Vasari as the work of Giuliano da Maiano, has 
escaped the attention of recent writers on Italian art. Vasari seems to have 
been mistaken in his attribution, for the design and workmanship are evi- 
dently closely related to the portions of the triumphal arch which were 
executed by Pietro da Milano. 

Lombard Relief of a Pieta. — In the large hall of the Monte di Pieta 
at Milan is a marble relief of a Pieta which has attracted little attention. 
On September 3, 1899, Diego Sant' Ambrogio wrote an article for the Lega 
Lombarda, in which he published a document showing that on the 13th of 
August, 1523, a marble door was ordered for the Monte di pieta, to be exe- 
cuted by Stefano de Foresti, Giangiacomo da Briosco, Gianpietro da Osio, 
Giangiacomo da Sangallo, Francesco de Plantanidis, Nicolao da Merate, and 
Filippo de Mantegaziis. To which of these the relief should be attributed 
it is now impossible to say. (C. v. F. Rep.f. K. 1899, pp. 506-507.) 

Bernardo Rossellino. — C. von Fabriczy publishes in the ,76. Preuss. 
Kunsts. 1900, pp. 33-54, the first part of an article on Bernardo Rossellino. 
The starting-point of the discussion is the lunette over the door of the Ora- 
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tory of the Misericordia at Arezzo, a work which recent investigation has 
shown to have been executed by Bernardo between April 24, 1433, and 
July 23, 1434. By reason of similarity of style, a terra-cotta altar-piece 
representing the Annunciation, now in the cathedral at Arezzo, is attributed 
to Bernardo. This is dated 1433, and doubtless preceded the lunette at the 
Misericordia. Among the other works attributed to the same sculptor are a 
ciborium for SS. Flora and Lucilla (1435) ; a tabernacle for the Badia at 
Florence (1436) ; a tabernacle from S. Chiara, Florence, now in the South 
Kensington Museum ; a door for the Sala del Consistoro in the Municipio at 
Siena (1446) ; a tomb for Orlando de' Medici (1457) ; the tomb of B. Lorenzo 
Fisano da Ripafratta in S. Domenico at Pistoia (after 1457) ; the tomb of 
Neri di Gino Capponi in S. Spirito (after 1457) ; and that of Gemignano 
Inghirami in the cloister of S. Francesco at Prato (after 1460). 

Documents from Piacenza concerning Raphael's Sistine Madonna. 
— The Madonna painted by Raphael for the church of San Sisto in Piacenza 
was seen in place by Vasari. It was seen and described by Don Felice Passero, 
in a rare pamphlet entitled, Sito, lodi e prerogative del Riverendo Monasterio 
di San Sisto di Piacenza, published in Piacenza in 1593. Some documents 
concerning the sale of the painting in 1753 were published by Gualandi, 
Memorie, I, pp. 29-33, and by Hiibner in Zahn's Jahrbucher, III, pp. 273- 
279, but these documents did not emanate from Piacenza. In the Commu- 
nal Library and in the Episcopal Library at Piacenza are preserved letters 
and other documents, some of which have been imperfectly published in 
inaccessible volumes. These Piacentine documents are published by Karl 
Woermann, under the title, ' Piacentiner Nachrichten und Urkunden zur 
Geschichte von Raffael's Madonna Sistina,' in the Rep. f. K. 1900, pp. 12-23. 

Concerning Raphael's Galatea. — Richard Forster, in an article enti- 
tled ' Noch Einmal Raffael's Galatea,' published in the Rep. f. K. 1900, 
pp. 1-11, points out that the source of inspiration to Raphael was not 
Apulejus, nor Pontanus, nor Philostratus, but the Giostra of Poliziano, 
lib. I, str. 118. As early as 1557, Ludovico Dolce, in his Dialogo della pit- 
turn, had not only mentioned this figure of Raphael's as Galatea, but also 
brought it into relation to the poem of Poliziano in the words, " Galathea, 
che contende con la bella poesia del Policiano." 

Raphael's Paintings in England. — In the Gaz. B.-A . 1900, pp. 177- 
190, 407-419, Herbert Cook continues to write of Italian paintings in private 
collections in England. The present articles treat of Raphael and his 
school, and illustrate some well-known and some little-known paintings by 
the great Italian master. 

An Inedited Drawing by Raphael. — In the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan there is a volume of drawings known as the codex of Padre Resta. 
From this volume Braun, Clement & Co. have reproduced, with other draw- 
ings, three which are inaccurately attributed to Raphael, but they have 
overlooked a drawing in the same volume which is undoubtedly by Raphael, 
and of special interest as a preliminary sketch for the upper portion of the 
famous fresco of the ' Disputa ' in the Vatican. On the opposite side of this 
sketch is a study for the drapery of the Virgin in the same fresco. These 
are published by Gustave Frizzoni in the Gaz. B.-A. 1900, pp. 75-82. 

The Last Years of Francesco Laurana. — Within a few years new 
material has been gathered regarding the life of Francesco Laurana, the 
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favorite sculptor of Rene of Anjou. These contributions have been made 
by C. v. Fabriczy in the Rep. f. K. 1897, in the Jb. Preuss. Kunsls. for 1899, 
and by Maxe Wesly in a paper before the Academie des Inscriptions in 
1899. A new document, proving that Laurana lived as late as October 14, 
1500, is published by Eugene Muntz in the Chron. d. Arts, 1900, pp. 152-153. 

Luca della Robbia. — The recent publications of Marcel Reymond, 
Les della Robbia, Florence, 1897, and La Sculpture Florentine, Florence, 
1899, have called forth from Dr. Bode of Berlin {Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 1900, 
pp. 1-33) a new article on Luca della Robbia, in which he opposes the views 
and methods of Marcel Reymond. 

Niccold d' Arezzo. — In the Rep.f. K. 1900, pp. 85-91, C. von Fabriczy 
publishes documentary evidence concerning the S. Luke made by Niccolo 
d' Arezzo for Or San Michele, a statue which stands now unrecognized in 
the Museo Nazionale in Florence ; also for the work accomplished by Nic- 
colo for the facade of S. Marco in Venice. The date of his death is now 
known to be December 11, 1456. 

Contributions to the History of Venetian Painting. — Pietro Par- 
letti and Gustav Ludwig give, in Rep. f. K. 1899, pp. 427-457, the results of 
their researches in the archives for mention of Venetian painters. These 
concern the paintings of Antonio and Bartolomeo and Alvise Vivarini, Gio- 
vanni and other painters from Germany, Leonardo Baldrono, Andrea da 
Murano, Marco Basaiti, and Pseudoboccaccino. 

Tapestries illustrating the Battle of Pavia. — The museum of 
Naples contains a series of tapestries formerly attributed to Titian and 
Tintoretto, and representing the Battle of Pavia. Wauters first discovered 
that these tapestries were by the Flemish artist, Bernard van Orley. They 
were studied in 1896 by Beltrami, in a monograph entitled La battaglia di 
Pavia illustrata negli arazzi del Marchese del Vasto al Museo Nazionale di 
Napoli, Milan, 1896. They are again published, and their Flemish author- 
ship reestablished, by M. Morelli, in an article entitled 'Gli arazzi illustranti 
la battaglia di Pavia, Conservata nel Museo Nazionale di Napoli,' in the 
Atti dell' Accad. di Archeol. Lettere e Belle Arti, XXI. 

Maso Finiguerra. — In 1898 Sidney Colvin published a series of ninety- 
one drawing's, representing scenes and personages of ancient history, sacred 
and profane, under the title A Florentine Picture- Chronicle. These draw- 
ings were attributed by Colvin to Maso Finiguerra. A resume of Colvin's 
work is given by B. Berenson in the Gaz. B.-A. 1900, pp. 170-176. 

Iconography of the Triumphs of Petrarch. — At a meeting of the 
Academie des Inscriptions, January 12, 1900, Eugene Miintz reviewed more 
than one hundred illustrations of the Triumphs of Petrarch, taken from 
paintings, miniatures, tapestries, engravings, and sculptures, of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. The successive modifications in detail and the 
new episodes added to the poem by succeeding generations of interpreters 
were pointed out. (R. Art Chre't. 1900, p. 162; Chron. d. Arts, 1900, p. 23.) 

Vases and Flower Baskets represented in Manuscripts of the 
Fifteenth Century. — In 1859 Mgr. Barbier de Montault published in the 
Rep. archeol. de I' Anjou, p. 93, a description of a Book of Hours in the Dio- 
cesan Museum at Angers. Especially interesting in this manuscript are 
the representations of vases and flower baskets, some of straw, others of 
rough terra-cotta, of faience and of Venetian glass. These are republished 
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by L. de Farcy, in chromolithography, in the R. Art Chre't. 1900, p. 248 
and pi. ii. 

The Italian Garden. — In a series of four articles, published in the 
American Architect, February 10, 17, March 17, 24, James Sturgis Pray 
writes of the Italian garden, with its groves and terraces, its regular paths, 
artificially trimmed hedges, orangeries, pergolas, fountains, and statuary. 
Although the Italian garden may represent the survival of old Roman meth- 
ods, its history in the mediaeval period, and even in the early renaissance is 
very obscure. The Italian garden, as we know it, dates from the sixteenth 
century, from Bramante's great garden court of the Vatican and Raphael's 
garden for the Villa Madonna. The garden at the Villa d' Este, Tivoli, 
when in its prime, was doubtless the finest in all Italy, though that of the 
Villa Lante, at Bagnaia, near Viterbo, is, all things considered, the most 
completely preserved. 

FRANCE 

Portrait of Margaret of Valois.— In R. Arch. XXXVI, 1900, pp. 1-3 
(pi. i ; 2 figs.), F. Ravaisson publishes a portrait of a young woman of the 
early sixteenth century, now in the Louvre. It has been ascribed to the 
school of Leonardo da Vinci, and formerly went under the name of La Belle 
Fe'ronniere. Comparison with a medal of Francis I shows a marked resem- 
blance between the person represented in the portrait and that king. The 
person represented is probably Margaret of Valois, the niece of Francis I. 
The portrait, in spite of some faults, shows peculiarities which justify us in 
ascribing it to Leonardo himself. 

The " Sposalizio " in the Museum at Caen. — In Gaz. B.-A . April, 
1896, B. Berenson endeavored to show that the " sposalizio," at Caen, attrib- 
uted to Perugino, is really by his pupil Lo Spagna, and is an imitation of 
Raphael's picture in the Brera Museum at Milan, not the source of Raph- 
ael's inspiration. This view, and Berenson's entire method (that of Morelli 
and his followers), was attacked by Engerand in the Revue de I'Art, Sep- 
tember 10, 1899. Incidentally he maintained that the St. Jerome in Caen 
is really a work of Perugino, not, as Miss Mary Logan had declared, of Lo 
Spagna. In R. Arch. XXXVI, 1900, pp. 115-125, Miss Logan attacks the 
method and arguments of Engerand, and maintains that the method fol- 
lowed by Berenson and herself is correct, and has led to correct results. 

The Tapestries of Notre Dame de Beaune. — In the R. Art Chre't. 
1900, pp. 193-205, Henri Chabeuf publishes an important series of tapestries 
preserved in the church of Notre Dame at Beaune. Dispersed at the time 
of the Revolution, these tapestries have at length been recovered. They 
consist of a series of compositions depicting the history of the Virgin, some 
of which, e.g. the Virgin being conducted to the house of St. Joseph, are 
rare in the history of Christian art. These tapestries are inscribed with the 
date, Cest tapisserie fut /aide Van de grace mil Vc, and with the name of 
the donor, S. Hugo, Abbas Cluniacensis. H. Chabeuf has discovered in the 
archives of Beaune the contract for a series of tapestries corresponding to 
these to be designed by Pierre Spicre for Cardinal Rolin, who was arch- 
deacon of Beaune. As the Cardinal died in 1496, and Hugues Le Coq was 
canon in 1470 and archdeacon in 1500, the latter became the donor of the 
tapestries. These tapestries reflect great credit on the name of Pierre Spicre, 
otherwise unknown. He may have been a son of Guillemin Spicre or Spicker, 
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the designer of the fine glass window in the apse of S. Jean at Dijon, repre- 
senting the first three Dukes of Burgundy. Guillemin Spicre's name appeal's 
several times in the archives of Dijon between 1450 and 1474. He was 
probably a member of the Flemish colony then settled at Dijon. 

Claude Hoin. — In the Gaz. B.-A. 1900, pp. 10-24, 203-216, 293-309, 
Baron Roger Portales has taken advantage of his exceptional opportunities 
of making known the work of this talented pupil of Greuze, who was char- 
acterized by Edmond de Goncourt as one of the four or five most remarkable 
aquarellists of the eighteenth century. 

The Legacy of the Baroness Nathaniel de Rothschild to the Louvre. 
— The legacy of the Baroness Nathaniel de Rothschild to the Louvre con- 
sisted almost entirely of Italian paintings; but in a general article entitled 
' Le Legs de la Baronne Nathaniel de Rothschild au Musee du Louvre,' pub- 
lished in the Gaz. B.-A. 1900, pp. 5-9, Henry de Chennevieres devotes his 
attention almost exclusively to the milkmaid by Greuze, and to the engrav- 
ing of it by Jean Patricot. 

The Gardens at Versailles. — Time has spared but few of the artificial 
gardens with which Louis XIV adorned his park at Versailles. Those 
which were known as the Trois Fontaines, l'Arc de Triomphe, l'lle Royale, 
la Girandole, la Galerie d'eau, la Montagne d'eau, as well as others, have 
vanished. However, paintings, engravings, and drawings exist by means 
of which some of these may be restored to view. To present a picture of 
those vanished gardens is the object of three articles by Pierre de Nolhac in 
the Gaz. B.-A. 1899, p. 265; 1900, pp. 39-54, 263-292. 

BELGIUM 

A Painting in the Museum at Ghent. — In the museum at Ghent is a 
painting labelled, " Unknown, sixteenth century," representing the woman 
taken in adultery. L. Maeterlinck, in the Chron. d. Arts, 1900, pp. 162-163, 
suggests that this is the painting mentioned by Carl van Mander as the work 
of Lievin de Witte, 1513-1578. 

An Unknown Work by Jerome Bosch. — The authenticated works of 
Jerome Bosch are so rare that new examples of his paintings are especially 
welcome. L. Maeterlinck, in a brief article in the Gaz. B.-A. 1900, pp. 
68-74, publishes an Ecce Homo, on exhibition in the museum at Ghent. 
This painting has been attributed to Henri de Bles by no less an authority 
than H. Hymans, but as Maeterlinck has pointed out it is thoroughly in the 
style of Jerome Bosch. It is unsigned, but is analogous to a signed work 
by Bosch in the museum at Vienna, representing the crucifixion of S. Julia. 

Jan and Hubert van Byck. — A comprehensive study of the literary 
traditions concerning the brothers Van Eyck is found in an article by Carl 
Voll in the Rep. f. K. 1900, pp. 92-122, entitled, ' Altes und Neues iiber die 
Briider Eyck.' Five of these literary notices are from the fifteenth century, 
and a dozen or more from the sixteenth century. The earliest notices are 
Flemish and not, as is generally supposed, Italian. 

HOLLAND 
Book Illustration by Lucas van Leyden. — The article published by 
Franz Diilberg in the Rep. f. K. 1898, pp. 36 ff., on Lucas van Leyden as an 
illustrator, has inspired Campbell Dodgson to draw up a catalogue of the 
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book illustrations of Lucas vau Leyden, which he has published under the 
title, 'Bescbreibendes Verzeichniss der Buchillustrationen Lucas van Ley- 
den,' in the Rep. f. K. 1900, pp. 143-154. 

GERMANY 

Rhenish Paintings of the Fifteenth Century. — In the Jb. Preuss. 
Kunsts. 1900, pp. 59-74, Henry Thode writes on ' Die Malerei am Mittelrhein 
in XV Jahrhundert und der Meister der Darmstadter Passionsscenen.' The 
basis of the article, of which this is the first part, is found in two paintings 
(Nos. 171, 172) in the gallery at Darmstadt, representing Christ bearing 
the Cross and Christ crucified. These paintings are seen to be the work of 
a German who was trained in Flanders, and yet who shows an individuality 
which distinguishes him from his contemporaries, Lukas Moser of Swabia, 
Stephan Lochner of Cologne, Pfenning of Nuremberg, and Konrad Witz of 
Basel. The region from which he comes seems to be that of the middle 
Rhine — from Mainz, Aschaffenburg, or Frankfort. The names of many 
painters from this region may be mentioned, though their works are yet un- 
known. To this Rhenish master may be assigned four paintings in the 
Berlin Museum (Nos. 1205, 1206). To this school may be assigned the 
altar-pieces from Friedberg, Ostenberg, and Seligenstadt in the gallery at 
Darmstadt, and the painting known as ' Kalvarienberg ' in the museum at 
Frankfort. 

Holbein's Work for the Publishers of Basel. — In the Jb. Preuss. 
Kunsts. 1899, pp. 233-262, Heinrich Alfred Schmid publishes the results of 
very careful researches on the activity of Holbein in Basel in the years 1516, 
1519-1526, and 1529-1531. This work consisted of designs for woodcuts, 
alphabets, marginal decorations, and other such book ornamentation. This 
phase of Holbein's work, inadequately treated by Woltmann, is important as 
furnishing some twelve hundred examples of his early designs, many of which 
can be accurately dated. 

Friedrich Pacher. — Friedrich Pacher was a Tyrolese artist of the fif- 
teenth and early sixteenth centuries who worked in the Gothic manner, not 
yielding to the influence of Italian methods. It is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish his work from that of Michael Pacher. An attempt to gather 
documentary evidence concerning Friedrich Pacher is made by Robert 
Stiassny in the Rep. f. K. 1900, pp. 38-47. 

The Block Work Ars Moriendi. — Against the Flemish origin of 
these woodcuts is the opinion of Ludwig Kaemmerer, in Zeitschr.f. Bilcker- 
freunde, 1899, pp. 225 ff. So also that of Max Lehrs, who writes, in the 
Rep. f. K. 1899, pp. 458-471, an article entitled ' Noch Einmal die Ars 
Moriendi,' in which he tries to prove that the origin of all the woodcuts of 
the Ars Moriendi is to be found in the eleven copperplate engravings by the 
master E. S. now preserved in Oxford. This has aroused August Schmar- 
sow again to defend the Flemish origin of the compositions of the woodcuts 
in an article entitled ' 1st der Bildercyklus " Ars Moriendi " deutschen oder 
niederlandischen UrsprungsV in the Rep. f. K. 1900, pp. 123-142. 



